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For the Companion. 


PHIL, AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
CuaPTER II. 
“Come, Phil!” said the girl, trying to lift him 
up; “I wouldn’t feel so about it. I should be glad 
if he did leave me here, if I was you. What do 





you want to keep with lim for ?” 

“He is my father,” said the wretched boy. 
“T wouldn’t mind his leaving me; but to 
think of his doing it in this way !” 

“That shows what sort of a man he 1s,” 
urged Sal. “The sooner you are rid of him 
the better. You like this place, don’t you? 
Haven't you had a good time here ? rozberry- 
ing and blackberrying? sassafrassing and 
checkerberrying ? and finding sweet flag and 
spruce gum? Don’t I know the nice spots, 
and haint I took you to ’em ?” 

There was not a youngster in the neighbor- 
hood more familiar with the woods and fields 
than Bass’s Tomboy, as she was called; and 
she had indeed shown Phil all their treasures. 
But he turned a deaf ear to her persuasions 
now. 

“There’s piles of trout to be ketched yet,” 
she went on; “and I'll go with you next time, 
and show you the pool where me and pa 
hauled out the lunkers last spring. And the 
frost grapes! I know the shore in the mead- 
ows where the bushes and trees are covered 
with ‘em! It’s perty near time for ’em now; 
and I wouldn’t miss ’em for anything.” 

Phil sat up in the chair; still disconsolate, 
however, in view of all these promised de- 
lights. 

“Think of his offering to pawn me! for 
that’s what it amounts to,” he said, in a fresh 
burst of rage. ‘“‘What would my mother say ? 
Don't talk to me of frost grapes !” 

“And you really want to go off with that 
man!” cried Sallie; “O Phil! what are you 
thinking of? Jest at the beginning of nutting 
time! You never was in the woods after a 
big blow in the fall of the year, or you 
would never be willing to leave this place, - 
with nuts getting ripe, let me tell ye! We 
can gether bushels, and have all we want to 
eat and lay up for winter, and some to sell 
besides.” 

“To sell!” said Phil, growing interested as 
a prospect opened of his raising money and 
paying some of his father’s debts. 

“Of course, to sell! And then there's cider- 
time coming. I guess you never took apples 
to a cider-mill and watched the grinding and 
pressing and the cider running down the 
grooves in little rivers. And oh my! did you 
ever suck new cider through a straw ?” 

“TI knew he would do almost anything to 
dodge a debt, but I never thought he would 
do this!” said the inconsolable Phil. 

“The fact is,” replied the girl, candidly, “the 
is no sortof a man. If he can jest eat and 
drink and smoke and ride around and treat 
his friends with other folks’s money, that’s 
all he thinks of for the time; little he cares 
what happens to you, or anybody, to-morrow! 
Every one sees through him after a little while. 








the plain face close to his, smiling altogether sweet- | here as a hostage. That's nothing new, or dishon- 
ly upon him. “And I wish you would let me | orable, or uncommon. History is full of hostages.” 


alone!” 


“Well!” cried Phil, his fear and grief giving 


“Oh, well! I can do that!” cried Sallie, with | place to desperate defiance, “have you done it ?” 


spirit, jumping up. “Some time you'll maybe know 


“If IT have, it means simply that you are to 


who your friends was and wish you'd kep’ em! I | Stay here a little while until T can make arrange- 
spoke a good word for you to pa. He don’t want | ments for you elsewhere. That’s all. It’s nothing 


you. ‘No son of such a man as that,’ says he, 


‘will ever be worth the husks he sleeps on.’ I didn't | 


This 
Hate me, do you ?” 


think so, and I teased him to let you stay. 
is the thanks I get for it! 


Only to-day he promised our Bridget a silk dress! | And Miss Sallie waltzed scornfully out of the 


You should have seen her laugh as soon as his 
hack was turned! ‘He has a rich mouth, but a 
poor pocket,’ says she. ‘If I wait for the gown 
he will give.me, you’ll see me going in rags.’” 

Sallie imitated the Irish brogue and ended with 
a laugh. Thereupon Phil flared up. 

“You shan’t make fun of my father! He’s a 
gentleman, whatever you may say; and he has al- 
ways been kind to me!” 

‘Well, I do declare!” Sallie replied, sitting on a 
hassock and looking at him with amused wrin- 
kles about her freckled nose, and her big teeth 


shining. 
“Kind! He’s jest awful kind to you now, aint 
he? Id foller him all over the world, if I was 


you. I was going to tell you of the sleigh-rides 
we'll have next winter; they’re dreadful nice! 
And the spelling-schools and the day-schools you 
could go to if you wished. But no matter. There’s 
the bell. 
go down and get your supper.” 


~ “T shan’t eat any supper till I know!” Phil de- | it is! 


clared. Nor could she by the most persistent coax- 
ing induce him to go down. 


“T hate you!” he suddenly broke out, sceing |‘ and puffed. 


room. 

Phil knew he had done her wrong, and was sor- 
ry for it when it was too late. Her sympathy was 
better than none; and why should he have been 
so irritated at the sight of her homely features 
thrust near his own? 

His anxiety was more than he could bear, now 
that he was left alone. Determined to know the 
worst, he was going to find his father, when that 
light-hearted delinquent came swaggering into the 
room, smiling with satisfaction and smoking an- 
other cigar. 

‘“Have you pawned me ?”’ Phil demanded, with 
a sort of sullen fierceness burning in his red, wet 
eyes. 

*Pawned you? What are you talking about ?” 
said Farlow, evasively. ‘That's not the proper 





phrase to use, my boy.” 
| TI don't care for the phrase; I mean the thing,” 


Your fish are fried, and you'd better | replicd Phil. “I’ve seen enough of pawning when 


| I've been knocking about with you; I know what 
Sometimes you call it shoving things up a 
spout. Say! have you shoved me up >” 

| “Nothing of the sort!” Farlow paced the room 
“T merely mentioned leaving you 


you need be troubled about. 





But it’s not decided 


yet,” Farlow added, in a careless tone; “and it 





won't be till morning. So come along to supper.” 


“JT won’t go to supper till you tell me it is not to | 
!on the edge of a piece of woods concealed him 


be at all,” said Phil. “I ought to have something 
to say about it, and I say this! If you use me to 
pay for your horses and liquors and cigars, I nev- 
er will call you father again, and I'll run away 
from this house as soon as the thing is done. Now 
you know.” 

“Well, well!” said Farlow, in a slightly embar- 
rassed, mildly conciliatory tone. “I didn’t think 
you would feel so about it. Of course, if you ob- 
ject, there’s an end of it. I’ll see what else can be 
done in the morning.” 

Phil knew his father too well to be fully satisfied 
with this smooth answer. 
it was not one of his easy, convenient falsehoods ? 

He went down to supper, however, and after- 
wards tried to learn the true state of the case 
from Sallie. But Sallie was resentful and would 
have nothing to say to him. She turned her back 


at his approach, and went off romping with one or | 


two companions. 

Phil was deeply hurt; he felt as if he had lost 
his only friend. A lonely, anxious, miserable 
night awaited him. Even if he was not to be 
pledged as security for his father’s debts, he knew 
too well that their troubles were not over. 

In order that he might be up early the next 





How could he tell that | 


morning, he went early to bed. 
sleep. 

“How can he sleep?” he said to himself, hear- 
ing his father’s deep and steady breathing in the 
bed near his own. ‘Why am I troubled when he 
cares so little for what may happen ?” 

He tossed feverishly about until near midnight. 
Then he lost himself, and the first thing he knew, 
it was morning. 

He started up. It was broad day; a streak 
of sunlight stole through the curtains and fell 
across the coverlet. He sat up and looked 
over eagerly at the bed in which his father 
had slept. It was tumbled and empty. His 
father was gone. 

Phil sprang out with trepidation and pulled 
on his clothes. Hurrying down stairs, he 
found the landlord sweeping the piazza floor. 

‘Where is my father?’ he asked. 

Solomon rested his broom, and turned his 
small, sleepy-looking eyes on the agitated boy. 

“Your father? He left here a good hour 


But he could not 


“Where has he gone ? 
“That’s more’n I know. He told some of 
his creditors he would square accounts with 
’em this morning. So what does he do but 
kick his heels at ’em ’fore they was stirrin’, 
expectin’ the stage to pick him up, I s’pose.” 

The boy stood panting a moment, then 
said,— 

“Did he square accounts with you ?” 

“Don’t you know he did?” said Solomon, 
going on with his sweeping. 

“Did he pay you?” Phil demanded. 
he give you any money ?” 

“About as much as the feller sold his dog 
for,” Bass replied, with just a gleam of humor 
in his puffed and red-veined face. “Sold him 
for a hundred dollars, but took his pay in 
puppies, — five puppies at twenty dollars 
apiece. You are the puppies, bub.” 

“He has sold me?” said Phil, in a tremor 
of passion. 

“Not edzac’ly that.” Solomon rolled over 
on one leg and rested his broom again. ‘To 
git my pay for keepin’ him and you, I’m to 
keep you a spelllonger. That's where the 
puppies comes in. He says he’ll settle in cash 
and take you away within a month. Mabby 
he will and mabby he won't. So me and you 
may as well make up our minds to like each 
other, bub.” 

“TI told him I wouldn't stay here in any 
such way as that,” cried Phil, excitedly; 
“and I won't!” 

“T ruther guess ye will,” Solomon replied, 
his pig eyes dully blinking. ‘I've got it in 
writin’.”’ 

Phil turned abruptly and went back into 
the house. 

In his room, he crammed a few small 
things into his pockets, and buttoned an extra 
shirt under his coat. Then he went quietly out 
by the back way, speaking with no one, and 
hid in the barn. There he watched through 
a crack for a good opportunity; and seeing 
that he was not followed, soon slipped out 
by a small rear door, and took to the fields. 

He sauntered carelessly along until some bushes 


“Did 


| from view; then he began to run. Over rocks 
| and through thickets he made his way, and in 
| half an hour came out on the open road, a mile 
| from the village. 

It was the stage-road; the same Farlow had 
| probably taken. But his design was neither to 
overtake his father, nor to, be picked up by the 
coach. He had no settled plan, but only a vague 
determination to get well away from Bass, and be- 
gin a new life in some place where he was un- 
known. 

The cool air of the August morning, the sun- 
shine striking through the trees that overshadowed 
| the track, the dewy freshness, action and freedom, 
| all this had a charm for him even then, and made 

him half forget his griefs in a sense of exhilara- 
| tion. 
| The woods opening on one side gave him glimpses 
| of the mountains he loved so well, and he stopped 
| to take a farewell look at Old Blue. 
| From a high rock by the roadside, he gazed up 
| across barren pastures and wooded spurs, to the 
far-away, peaceful top, sunlit, clothed in firs that 
sprung from gulfs of shadow, where the blue light 
deepened to blackness. He thought of the bright 
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streams that came down from chasms in those 
crage, the trout-pools and cascades; and heaved a 
sigh of regret. Should he never visit them again? 

The roar of one of those brooks reached his ear, 
as it tumbled down through a hollow and crossed 
the road a few rods farther along. He would bid 
good-by to that, and then hasten on, wherever 
good or ill fortune might lead. 

But just as he was going to step down from the 
rock, he heard a wagon, driven rapidly. He 
thought he knew the sound of those wheels, and 
waited to let them pass. Sure enough, it was 
Bass’s light open buggy, with Bass himself whip- 
ping his white horse along the road. 

The pig-eyes were looking straight before and 
did not see Phil perched on the rock; who said to 
himself,— 

“He thinks I have gone on after father, and he is 
chasing us. Let him chase! I don’t want any- 
thing to do with him.” 

So instead of jumping down from the rock, Phil 
climbed over a knoll and entered the hollow 
through which the brook poured. Remembering 
that he had had no breakfast, he resolved to find 
one whilst waiting for Bass to return and leave the 
way clear for his journey. 

Up through the woods he went, keeping the 
course of the brook; now crossing it on stones, 
now climbing the banks, and clambering over 
ledges mossy or bare; passing many a waterfall 
and clear, dark pool. Natural places for trout, 
but too near the village not to be all ‘‘fished out,” 
as he had learned by previous experience. 

At last he reached a spot far up in the gorge, 
seldom penetrated by any but the most adventur- 
ous fishermen. 

Beyond a steep ledge down which the brook 
flashed and foamed, the woods opened; and he 
found himself in a little glen. In the midst was a 
rocky basin, blocked by great boulders, amidst 
which the shadowy water swirled. 

On his way through the thickets he had cut a 
birch rod; to which he now attached the end of a 
line he took from his pocket. To the other end he 
looped an artificial fly, selected for its color from a 
dozen he carried in an old envelope. It was soon 
skipping over the deep places, beside the boulders, 
and in the foam where the brook poured down 
into the basin. 

A silvery flash, a tightening of the line, and a 
bending of the rod—a fine trout was hooked. Two 
others were soon landed. 

Then Phil, leaving rod and line flung across the 
boulders, opened his pocket-knife at the water's 
edge, and proceeded to prepare his breakfast. 

Having dressed his fish, and laid them on green 
leaves, he looked for a good place to make a fire. 
On one side, the sun lay bright and warm on ledges 
where only a few stunted saplings grew. Gather- 
ing there a pile of dry sticks in a favorable spot, 
he struck a match, touched it to a handful of dead 
leaves, and soon had a blaze. 

While the fire was kindling, he shaped two or 
three sharp forks out of green twigs, to be used as 
spits; impaled his fishes on them, and soon had 
one broiling over the coals. 

It was not the first time he had lunched in that 
primitive fashion, and learned how sweet to a hun- 
gry boy a small trout is, cooked in the woods, be- 
side the stream from which it was taken; held hot 
in the fingers and eaten without salt. 

After breakfast, having*drank from the basin, 
and then used it as a finger-bowl, he resolved to 
explore the gorge farther up. 

“It's my last chance,” he said, “and I may as 
well make the most of it. I'll see what’s in the 
great hole I found the other day.” 

Half-hidden by a thicket, under the steep side 
of the mountain—so steep that it seemed toppling 
down—was a cavern, which looked as if it had 
been scooped out by the torrent in by-gone ages, 
before it had cut its present bed through the rocks 
below. The floor was covered with moss and dead 
leaves ; the walls were smooth, the rock above pro- 
jected like a roof. 

A wild fancy crossed the mind of the lonely and 
homeless boy. 

“T might sleep here, and live on the fish in the 
brook.” 

But then a shudder seized him as he thought 
of the gloomy autumn coming, the long, dreary 
nights, and the terrible winter. Could he build a 
fire-place in there, wall up the entrance, and pro- 
tect himself from hunger and cold ? 

He was too sensible a boy to dream of such a 
thing, except in the mood of doubt and despera- 
tion he was in that morning. As it was, he soothed 
his anxious soul by planning a possible hermitage, 
clothing himself in the skins of savage beasts (for 
there were bears inthe mountains), and living a 
life of solitude and misanthropy astonishing to 
men. 

It is not an uncommon experience for one to feel 
thus in an hour of desolation and trial. But such 
longings for a hermit’s life usually pass away with 
the cause that produce them, and it was to be so 
with Phil. 

He lay a long while on the dry, mossy floor, 
digesting his breakfast, listening to the brook 
singing through the gorge, and indulging these 
wild fancies. Then, startled by a rustling of the 

bushes, he sprang to his feet. 

His first thought was, that a bear was coming 
home to the very den into which he bad strayed, 

and that he had better get out of it. 

He stopped near the entrance, however, to ob- 
tain a sight of the approaching object; and saw 


Not a bear, by any means; but, standing among | 
loose stones above the brook, where scattered pop- 
lars grew—looking about with an air of bewildered 
curiosity, her freckled face squinting in the slant- 
ing bars of sunshine—the tomboy, Sallie Bass. 

(To be continued.) 

—or— 

For the Companion. 


HIDDEN BEAUTY. 
I know a grim old castle on the Rhine, 
Whose walls are rough and black with age and storms, 
And at a distance no one could divine 
That aught was there but cold forbidding forms; 
And yet, | know in many a creviced place, 
A fragrant flower hides its blushing face. 
Some human beings like this castle are, 
As stern and cold, its turrets tower above; 
To those who gaze upon them from afar, 
Their hearts seem destitute of joy and love. 
And yet, a little child by creeping near, 
May find some flowers of goodness hidden there. 

U. SHELDON. 


—_+o+—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


EPHRAIM FELTON’S FRIGHT. 


The old Felton house, as all the neighbors called 
it, stood back from the road, and was shaded by 
four great poplars mathematically arranged at 
the four corners of the building. 

The garden was old-fashioned as the house. 
There were many walks primly bordered with 
box; while in the beds were sweet peas, gillyflow- 
ers and marigolds, and many a now half-forgotten 
flower that told its own sweet story to our grand- 
parents. 

Within, the house was equally quaint and de- 
lightful. Wherever there was a stray square of 
space, the same was a cupboard, or a hidden 
drawer, in which were accumulated the treasures 
of by-gone generations. There was plenty that 
was modern, yet not many steps could be taken 
without meeting something that was old. 

Will Felton, who had come from the city to vis- 
it his grandparents, looked on their pleasant 
home as a museum, full of curiosities and articles 
suitable for boys. 

Being a wide-awake, active lad, he spent the 
first days of his visit for the most part out-of- 
doors, riding over the farm and playing,~some- 
times alone, but more often with John Field—a 
young neighbor of the Feltons. 

A rainy day came, however, and he was obliged 
to amuse himself in-doors. In spite of variety he 
grew dull, and it was a great relief when John 
Field came over to spend the afternoon with him. 

Grandfather Felton sat reading in the library, 

and the boys got permission to examine an old 
oak chest in the same room, which, as Will knew, 
was full of relics. 
In this occupation some little time passed pleas- 
antly. The chest was a veritable Noah's ark, in 
which curiosities had gathered and been handed 
down for many ayear. There was a silver po- 
mander and an old-fashioned ivory sheath, richly 
carved, for knitting needles; there were shoe- 
buckles and knee-buckles and lace ruffles. There 
were silhouettes framed in black; sharks’ teeth; 
curious chessmen; a powder-horn with 1776 
scratched on the bottom. A delightful place, in 
short, as any one may see, to rummage. 

But somehow, in spite of such pleasant amuse- 
ment, something went wrong. The two usually 
even-tempered lads, all at once grew sour. Each 
old relic seemed to rouse in Will a sense of the im- 
portance of his ancestors, and we all know how 
peculiarly delicate a topic that is. 

John had ancestors, too, as was inevitable; but 
in his case the memory of them was a necessity, 
not a luxury. 

Therefore, with John as with many another, the 
subject of family might be considered a mental 
corn, requiring careful treatment and as little pres- 
sure as possible. 

“My great-grandfather wore those buckles,” 
said Master Willy, carefully inspecting them. He 
had made so many allusions already to this gen- 
tleman that John’s temper was roused, and he 
sarcastically remarked,— 

“According to you, I should think he had worn 
everything in the house, one time or another.” 

“Well, what if he had? ’Tisn't everybody has 
a great-grandfather to be proud of.” 

“°Tisn’t everybody would want one, if he had 
to be talked about as much as yours,” responded 
John, with promptness. 

This retort drove Will quite beyond the laws of 
hospitality. 

“Look here!” he cried. “Don’t let me hear you 
say a word against my grandfather!” 

“Oh, come now,” returned John, undauntedly, 
“T dare say, if we knew all about him, he wasn't 
so much better or braver than other folks.” 

“You goose!” screamed Will. ‘Where have 
you lived all your life if you don’t know about 
old Gen. Felton? He a coward! He never was 
afraid in his life! He”’—— 

“Here! here!~ Hold on, boys! Will, what are 
you about? Have you forgotten that John is your 
guest? I don’t think your great-grandfather 
would be very proud of you just now.” 

Dead silence followed. In the excitement of 
their discussion, the boys had forgotten that Mr. 
Felton was reading at the other end of the room. 
He was a wonderfully dignified, handsome old 
gentleman, whose pleasant eyes contradicted the 
rather severe and sarcastic droop of the mouth. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’” stammered Will, at 
length. “I didn’t mean to be rude.” 


“And I’m sure I didn’t think what I was say- 





what almost made him laugh. 


apology. “Let’s forget it and begin again. Of 
course, I know Gen. Felton wasn’t a coward.” 
“Very good, young gentlemen,” said Grandfa- 
ther Felton. “And now suppose you sit down 
here and I'll tell you a story. And it shall be 
about your great-grandfather, too, who, as you 
said a little while ago, was never afraid in his life.” 
Will’s head drooped at this, but Mr. Felton 
said, pleasantly, “Never mind, my lad. Since 
John bears no malice, I will not. So just fetch me 
that square box,—not that one,—the next. There 
you have it.” 

He opened the box, and taking out a parcel 
wrapped in tissue paper, unfolded it with care. 
The boys could not help looking disappointed 
when all they saw was a small skirt, or kilt, as 
many colored as Joseph’s coat, but patched in 
some places and worn thin in others. 

“Tt isn’t very valuable,” said Mr. Felton, “but 
no money would buy it from your grandmother, 
Will. Your great-grandfather Felton wore this 
kilt when he was only eight years old, and when 
the Feltons were nobodies.” 

“Nobodies!” interjected Will. 

“Yes, nobodies! The Feltons were poor as 
church-mice, and had hard work to make both 
ends meet. Your great-great-grandmother spun 
and wove, colored, cut and made all the clothing 
worn by her large family, besides weaving cloth 
to sell. And she found it so very hard to bring 
the two ends together that she could not afford 
good cloth for the boys’ trousers, and until they 
were eight or nine years old they used to wear 
these skirts instead, made out of thrums. 

“The dictionary will tell you what thrums are, 
—your grandmother could tell you better yet. The 
most I know is, that they were the odds and ends 
of yarn left over in weaving, and not salable. 
“You see, in those days, people used at home 
what they could not sell, and my grandmother 
wove these thrums together and made them into 
kiits. 

“I’m inclined to think that my father got very 
tired of them and very anxious for his first trous- 
ers, for he never forgot, down to the last year of 
his life, the pride and joy he experienced when his 
kilts were finally .aid off. 

“His first trousers were given him on his eighth 
birthday. Not exactly trousers, either; they were 
called breeches in those days, and if you should 
call them abbreviated trousers, you would not be 
far wrong. 

“Well, as I was saying, my father was eight 
years old and his breeches were a birthday pres- 
ent. They were made of soft, well-dressed sheep- 
skin, and were considered an excellent fit. 

“A week or two later, my grandmother was 
obliged to send home some cloth she had been 
weaving for a neighbor; and as the other boys 
were off at work, there was no one to send but 
Ephraim—that was my father’s name. 

“At that time, and in that section of the country 
there were no Indians, but the country was wild 
and thinly settled. The Bromleys, where my fa- 
ther took the cloth, were five miles from the Fel- 
ton farm, but there were no neighbors nearer. 
‘“‘Wild-cats were found in the woods, and occa- 
sionally a bear was seen, though since Joe Brom- 
ley shot one two years before, none had been heard 
of. But the remembrance was fresh, and your 
grandfather—my father, I mean—bore it in mind 
with fear and trembling that afternoon, on his 
way home. 

“The shadows were closing down on the pine 
wood when he entered it. At the Bromleys, he 
had boasted of his new breeches. He had boasted, 
too, of the great things he would do when he was 
aman. Among the pines, however, his heart beat 
rather more rapidly than usual, and the timid 
glances he cast from side to side indicated any- 
thing but bravery. 

“What was that ? P 

“He held his breath to listen. He certainly 
heard what seemed a soft pit-a-pat just behind 
him. He looked over his shoulder. No; he could 
not see any living creature. 

“Reassured, he went on again. Again he heard 
pit-a-pat—an ominous, stealthy tread behind him. 

“The creature, whatever it was, had stopped 
when he stopped, and now if was after him again. 
This thought made him quicken his pace—his un- 
seen pursuer did the same. He broke into a ran— 
the thing behind ran with equal swittness. 

“Horror-stricken, he looked back as he ran, and 
at a turn of the road he saw a huge, black object, 
that seemed to be coming towards him with raised 
head, and threatening jaws wide open. 

‘*His heart sank until it seemed to reach his bare 
brown toes, then rose, with a thump that almost 
suffocated him. Now, almost frantic with fright, 
he bounded over the ground at a speed that al- 
most astonished himself. Yes, Master Will played’ 
the coward, with that black goblin following pit- 
pat, pit-pat, at his heels. 

“At last he felt his legs were giving way, and 
knew he could not run much further. Then strik- 
ing his foot against a stone, he fell head over heels 
in the muddy road. 

“His first thought was one of enforced resigna- 
tion—that is, to lie where he was and accept his 
fate. ‘I can’t get away,’ he thought, ‘and the 
beast can eat me as soon as he wants to.’ 

“But no ‘beast’ came. He waited. Then he 
gained courage to look around. There was no 
bear, or other wild beast to be seen or heard; and 
as he was on a straight piece of road, he could see 


perhaps, after all, he should be able to get home 
alive. But with his first step, he heard the dread- 
ful sound again. He started again and did not 
stop until he had reached his father’s house. Even 
there, when he crossed the room, to rush into his 
mother’s arms, he heard it again. 

‘Well, he gasped out his pitiful story, and his 
two older brothers, who were listening, burst into 
such peals of laughter that my grandmother used 
to say she wondered the roof stayed on. 

“But she, kind soul, drew your valiant and 
mortified and sobbing great-grandfather close to 
her, and stroked his hot head, as she said with au- 
thority, even though she smiled a little herself,— 
“Boys, be quiet! Hush at once! You shall 
not tease Ephraim! How could he know what 
the noise was ?"” 

“Oh, what was it?” cried Willy and John, in a 
breath. 

“Well,” said Mr. Felton, and his look. was some- 
what quizzical, “the truth was, Ephraim had been 
out in the rain that morning, and by the time he 
came back from the Bromleys, his sheep-skin 
breeches were just dry enough to rattle with each 
step that he took. 

“As to the ‘big black creature that seemed to be 
rushing towards him with open jaws,’ it proved to 
be only a forked stump by the roadside. As 
twenty years later, he preved himself a faithful 
and undaunted soldier, I don’t know that the 
bear-story was ever brought up against your 
grandfather except in joke. 

“But if I were you, Will, I would not say again 
that my great-grandfather was never afraid in his 
life.” 





For the Companion. 
A WAIF ON THE OCEAN. 


Let me tell you a touching little story that was told 
me by a brown-faced old sailor, who, I am sure, had 
long before seen better days. He lived in a queer little 
nest of a house, surrounded and almost buried by trees. 
These trees were full of English sparrows, many of 
them so tame that they would fly down into the old 
sailor’s doorway and eat from his cottage floor. 

He and his birds were quite a curiosity in the neigh- 
borhood, and I went witha friend to see him. This 
was the story he told me: 

“So you want to hear, do you, ma’am, why I love 
the little brown beauties so well? Well, one day, 
long years ago, a fine man-o’-war was making her way 
up the western coast of South America “The day was 
warm and bright, and all hands were enjoying the gen- 
tle breeze and the soft sunshine. We were gathered 
in groups here and there on the deck, and in one of 
these groups was a quiet, pale-faced boy, not above 
eighteen or nineteen, who had been with us all through 
the three years’ cruise. We knew next to nothing 
about him. He had shipped at New York, and as he 
was one of the quiet sort, the men had mostly let him 
alone, though he hadn’t an enemy aboard the sbip. 
But I’ve often thought since, ma’am, that the lad was 
lonesome-like. I feel tolerable sure he talked more 
freely to me than to any of our messmates, and I tell 
you, my heart was drawn toward the lad when I 
heard how he’d been left an orphan! I don’t deny I 
was as good to him as I had the chance to be, off and 
on, and he,—you might say,—clung to me in his quiet 
way. 

‘‘We were all tired of life aboard ship, and hard work 
and sea-rations, and were doing the regulation amount 
of growling that bright afternoon, when, all of a sud- 
den what should whirl over our heads and drop down at 
our feet on the deck, but a little brown bird! Brown 
as an English sparrow, only with a small scarlet “‘cap” 
on his pretty head and the brightest, scaredest eyes 
you ever saw. A bird—and we two hundred miles 
from the shore! 

**You can believe we all threw down our work and 
our pipes and gathered round the little storm-blown 
traveller, for it don’t take a very great thing to raise 
an excitement aboard a ship at sea. And there we 
rough fellows stood, ma’am, in an eager circle.round 
the frightened little thing that lay on the deck a’most 
dead and panting for breath. 

“Suddenly, out of the crowd came the lad I told you 
about. He had a few crumbs of hard-tack in bis 
hand, and stretching it out towards the bird, he made 
a queer kind of a noise way down in his throat. The 
bird in a minute raised his head, shivered a little, and 
then if you'll believe me, ma’am, and it’s a true story 
I’m telling you, he flew straight to the boy as if he’d 
been an old friend, and ate the crumbs out of his hand 
as if he was half-starved, as I do suppose he was. 

‘Where do I think he’d come from? Oh, well, off 
the coast somewhere. We were just then down oppo- 
site the most God-forsaken country you ever saw, and 
it was our opinion that the little brown bird hadn’t 
ever seen a human being before. Because, after a lit- 
tle, ma’am, he’d go from one to the other of us without 
the least thought of fear, eat out of our hands, or even 
off our tongues, and seemed perfectly happy in his 
new home amongst us. 

“But it was Davey he loved best of all—Davey who 
crooned to him in the long twilight evenings with the 
queer noise in his throat that the little fellow seemed 
to understand, just as we would so much fa/k. And 
he would sit on Davey’s shoulder and chirp, chirp, chirp 
like a cricket, and sometimes he’d seem to forget him- 
self entirely and burst out into a song that sounded like 
the thrushes at home in the early spring-time. 

“TI tell you, ma’am, that bird was the light of our 
mess. When we all sat round on the fo’castle with our 
pipes, at night, Brownie was always one of us—and 
the principal one, too. He’d go to any one who called 
him by his name, and sit on his shoulders, or stand in 
his hands, without a grain of fear. 

“Do you wonder we loved the little fellow? 

“Even the officers noticed him, and one day the. cap- 
tain sent for Davey to be brought to his cabin. . Davey 
took him in and showed him off to the captain and the 
first lieutenant, and they were that delighted with 
him that they asked Davey what he’d take for the 
bird, for Brownie was so fond of the boy we had all 
agreed he should be his. Davey drew back as if the 





in all directions. 





ing,” cried John, with hearty response to Will's 


“This was a relief, so he got up, thinking that 





question hurt him; and stroking the little bird’s back 
with his hand, he said, quietly,— 
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«“ ‘Please, sir, I wouldn’t sell him for five hundred 
dollars.’ 

«“We made three ports after that, and Brownie could 
have left us any time. But he never showed any 
thought of leaving the ship, and keeping close to Da- 
vey, was our bright, cheery little bit o’ sunshine on 
many and many a gloomy day. No wonder we all 
would a’ given our eyes to keep him! 

“Well, ma’am, one night while we were yet off the 
coast of old Bolivia; the Pacific blew up into a boiling 
sea of foam, and a keen tornado took us by surprise. 

“All was hurry and confusion, but each man stood 
at his post, and Davey was one of the men sent aloft 
early in the gale. 

‘How it happened no one knew. All I know is that 
we heard the cry ringing down from aloft in the roar 
of the storm, ‘Man overboard !” 

“You can’t guess, ma’am, here in your safe, warm 
homes what that means to us sea-faring men, on an 
ink-black night with all the demons of the sea roaring 
round us; and possibly we ourselves just on the edge 
of eternity. 

“Well, what could we do? In that awful sea, with 
our ship dashing like a nutshell on the top of the waves 
and the wind shrieking through our rigging at the rate 
of forty knots an hour, not a hand could be lifted to 
save the boy. He couldn’t even have lived while a boat 
was lowered—no, not in that sea. We saved the ship, 
but Davey was gone. 

“And now, ma’am, comes the strangest part of my 
yarv, which I doubt not you'll find it hard to believe. 
But ii’s true, just as I tell it to you. 

‘‘For three days after Davey was drowned, the little 
bird flew about the ship in a lost, queer-like way, mak- 
ing a kind of moaning cry whenever we spoke to him, 
like as if he said,— 

“«*Where is he? What have you done with Davey?’ 

“Why, ma’am, I believe, as I stand here, that the 
poor little beast had all that and more in his brown 
breast. He wouldn’t eat, neither would he sing. He 
would come to us if we called him, and just sit moping 
on our shoulders, chirping a faint chirp once in a while. 

“At the end of the third day, one of our watch went 
up where poor Davey’s hammock was swung, and 
there, on the deck underneath the old sail-cloth, lay 
Brownie dead. Yes, ma’am, dead. It seemed to us 
all as if his poor little heart was just broken. 

“Well, we buried the little fellow in the sea, like 
many a bigger, but not more faithful, friend before 
him. And you'll not think it strange, ma’am, that 
there was hardly a dry eye amongst us rough old tars, 
though maybe some of us hadn’t shed a tear before for 
many a year. 

“Now, ma’am, my story is done. It isn’t much of a 
story, but after hearing it you won’t think it strange 
that I love the little birds around this old shell of mine. 
Sometimes on dark and windy nights I lie awake and 
think of Davey and Brownie, and wonder if some- 
where they haven’t met each other again.” 

G. H. UNDERWOOD. 


+o —— 
For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE WHITE HILLS. 
“Ethan of the Hills.”’ 

The pioneer guide and explorer of the White Moun- 
tains, more particularly Mt. Washington, was so re- 
markable a man, physically and mentally, that I think 
the readers of the Companion will be interested in 
hearing of some of the exploits and feats of strength 
which he is said to have performed. 

Ethan Allen Crawford—after whom the famous 
Crawford House at the “Notch” is named—was born 
at Guildhall, Vt., in the year 1792. While he was still 
a mere lad, his father, Abel Crawford, removed to the 
White Mountains and settled in the Notch. 

Here, amid the rough experiences of pioneer life, the 
boy grew up to manhood, and it was, indeed, an up- 
ward growth, for at the age of twenty-one he stood over 
seven feet high in his stockings,—and was, withal, very 
finely proportioned and muscular. 

He early gained the name of ‘‘the White Mountain 
giant,’’ and the old stage-drivers and guides tell to 
tourists of the present day instances of his strength and 
endurance which border on the marvellous. 

In the early times saleratus, for correcting the acidi- 
ty of bread, was obtained from potash made by boiling 
down the lye of wood ashes in large iron kettles. The 
kettles were ponderous affairs, weighing from four to 
six hundred pounds each. 

One day, Ethan, in company with two or three other 
settlers, was taking one of these large kettles to a new 
boiling place across Amonoosuc River, a few miles 
above the Notch,—now called the Crawford Notch. 
The stream was at that point barely fordable, and no 
ready means of getting their heavy kettle over it oc- 
curred to any of the party. 

After some minutes had been lost in talk on the part 
of the others, Ethan cut the matter short by suddenly 
raising the kettle off the ground, placing it over his 
head and walking through the river with it, much as if 
it had been a bushel basket. 

In 1819, Ethan cut the first path through the dense 
spruce and fir woods to the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton. At that date there were ten or twelve visitors a 
year; but the news that there was a path to the sum- 
mit soon increased the number. Some shelter being 
needed at the summit, Ethan built a “tip-top” house 
of stones, where were kept blankets and a supply of 
food. In this rude structure he set up a sheet of lead 
whereon visitors could cut their names. 

In July, 1820, the distinguished party which named 
the ‘“‘Presidential Range” (Mts. Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison) made their famous ascent un- 
der Ethan’s guidance. They passed a night at Ethan’s 
tip-top house and had a fine time; and it is related that 
one of the number, a very stout man, Ethan was 
obliged to carry down from the mountain on his back. 

The first party of ladies ded Mt. Washingt 
in the summer of 1821. They were accompanied by 
gentlemen and had Ethan for their guide. 

Scarcely had they, after much fatigue, arrived at the 
stone cabin, when a storm burst upon them which con- 
fined them within the hut for three days. But though 
short of provisions, they weathered the tempest and 
were repaid by a magnificent view from the summit 
when the storm had passed. 

From this time forward ladies occasionally ascended 
the mountains; and one, a young lady named Lizzie 
Bourne, perished almost within call of the Tip-top 
House. And on anotber occasion, Ethan was obliged to 














bring home on his broad shoulders a young lady who 
hads prained her ankle while courageously toiling 
towards the summit. 

How different the case of these early climbers from 
tha* of the thousands who are now annually carried to 
the + ‘umit, sitting comfortably in the cars of the 
mountain railroad! 

But these were merely Ethan’s summer recreations. 
In winter he hunted and embarked in various lumber- 
ing operations for the support of his young family and 
aged parents. This whole region then abounded in 
game,—deer, moose, bears, panthers and lynxes. 

It is related that one day, as Ethan was coming up 
the road through the Notch from the Willey House,— 
this was before the time of the “great slide”’ in 1826,— 
the barking of his dog drew his attention to a large 
birch tree, where, far up among the branches, he 
caught sight of a large lynx glaring down upon him. 

Although he had no gun, he determined to capture 
the animal, and at once began to climb the tree. 

Seeing its enemy coming up through the foliage, the 
creature began to growl and hiss and to work its claws, 
which were fully an inch in length. 

Nothing daunted, however, Ethan cut a long branch 





curred at one of the annual May “trainings,” or “‘mus- 
ters,” which I think was that year held at Lancaster, 
WN. i. | 

All the “‘militia” companies, from both sides of the | 
Connecticut River, met here for review, and for a sham 
fight. As was usual at such gatherings, there was 
quite too much tippling, and a great deal of rough 
sport. McLeary, who for some years had been noted 
as a boxer and rough-and-tumble fighter, was there 
in his glory. Going the rounds of the various encamp- 
ments, he openly challenged any one to fight him. 

As McLeary was a ‘‘Vermonter,” the New Hamp- 
shire companies were inclined to resent his challenge, 
on the score of State pride. Several companies put 
forth their best man and matched him against McLeary. 
But the bully, who was a thick, brawny, heavy-fisted 
man, made short work with them all. The fellow had 
a fist like a sledge-hammer; and the blows of his an- 
tagonists seemed to make no impression upon him. 

At noon he was sitting on a stone in the centre of a 
ring which had been formed around him, puffed with 
pride, because he had already nearly killed four men 
who had ventured to stand up against him. 

Ethan ch d to be at I t 








that day—partly on | 








ETHAN OF THE HILLS. 


from which he twisted a withe. Fixing a slip-noose at 
one end of the withe, he thrust it up, and when the 
animal turned partially to look down at the dog at the 
foot of the tree, he succeeded in getting the noose over 
its head. 

Then with one jerk he flung the creature to the 
ground, where the dog instantly set upon it and a ter- 
rible struggle began. It would have fared ill with the 
dog if Ethan had not come promptly to his assistance 
with a club. 

It was said that the skin of that lynx, when stretched 
on the barn door to dry, measured six feet in length. 

It was Ethan’s ambition to keep a small menagerie 
of wild animals, such ls as were c in the 
mountains, for the amusement of his summer visitors. 

In the fall of the year 1829, he caught a good-sized 
and very handsome black bear in a trap, and after a 
lively tussle succeeded in tying up the animal’s mouth 
with a withe. Then, having also fastened a strong 
withe about its neck, he undertook to lead it home, a 
distance of three or four miles through thick woods. 

Not relishing the halter, Bruin would grasp the small 
trees with both paws and hold on, roaring as loudly as 
he could for his muffled jaws. Ethan would jerk him 
loose, but the bear would lay hold of another tree; 
and thus the struggle was kept up. 

At last, getting out of patience, the giant seized the 
animal and shouldered it. This feat accomplished, he 
strode on through the forest with the bear on his back. 

Of course the beast objected to this treatment, and at 
length getting his muzzle off, he entered into a serious 
engagement with his bearer. 

In the scuffle which ensued, Ethan’s clothes were 
made to suffer; and his anger being fully aroused, he 
laid hold of the bear by the nape of its neck and one of 
its hind legs, and raising the creature high over his 
head, flung him down on a rock with such force as to 
kill him, 

Not very long after, while returning from a trip up 
the mountain with two young gentleman tourists, an- 
other bear, a smaller one, was captured. 

They saw the animal in the path ahead, and chased 
it to a tree, which Ethan climbed. After a laughable 
scuffle he succeeded in tying up the bear’s mouth with 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and then carried it home on his 
back. ~ 

A trough for water and a “swing-pole” were ob- 
tained for the bear’s use, and the animal was kept for 
some years. This was the first of the scores of bears 
since kept as “pets’’ at the White Mountain hotels. 

At about this time Ethan one morning found a large 
deer in one of his snares. It was a buck, with hand- 
some antlers and in fine condition, as its glossy skin 
indicated at first sight. That he might add it to his 
“show,” Ethan again had recourse to withes, of which 
he made a strong halter. But the buck, wild with 
fright, was not easily managed. Its frantic leaps and 
bounds taxed all of Ethan’s great strength, and the 
task of leading it home occupied the entire day. 

But the exploit which gained Ethan most renown, 
and made his name famous for the time through Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, was his affair with a noted 
bully and pugilist whom we will call McLeary, Jt ocr 











business, and partly to see the “muster” and “sham- 
fight” perhaps. While the bully was sitting in the 
ring, some of the New Hampshire men beset Ethan to 
fight him—as they said, for the honor of the State. 

“But I’m not a fighting-man,” said Ethan. 

And this was eminently true of him, and greatly to 
his credit. Though so strong, he was one of the gen- 
tlest-natured of men, kind to everybody, and very fond 
of children. 

Nevertheless the militia men pleaded and almost in- 
sisted that he should stand up against McLeary, for the 
honor of New Hampshire. 

“Honor!” said Ethan, “what honor would there be 
in pounding a man who never did me any harm? I’ve 
nothing against Mr. McLeary. Besides, I never struck 
a man in my life!” . 

“But he’s a brute! He’s a terrible fellow, and he 
should be taken down! He’s nearly mauled four New 
Hampshire men to death this morning!” they argued. 
“Just come and look at him, and if his insolence don’t 
anger you, we don’t know what will!” 

“Well, there is no reason why I shouldn’t go and see 
him,” said Ethan. 

So he went along with them, and coming up to the 
ring, entered it without thought, and in his great, pon- 
derous, good-humored way, addressed the bully,— 

“They say you’re a terrible fellow, Mr. McLeary, 
and I thought I would just come round to see you—out 
of curiosity—nothing more,” and he offered to shake 
hands. 

But McLeary, in a fierce way, declined the offered 
hand. ‘All that comes into this ’ere ring comes in ter 
fight,” said he, getting up off the stone and rolling up 
his sleeves. 

“But I only came here to look at you, friend,” said } 
Ethan. ‘I’m not a fighting man.” 

“But you’ve come inter my ring,” retorted McLeary, 
“and now you’ve got to fight, or I’ll kick ye out on’t. 
So look out fer yerself !” 

“No man ever kicked me yet,” replied Ethan, good- | 
naturedly. ‘I don’t think you better try it; but if you | 
do, you must look out for yourself.” | 
Without further ado the bully “squared off,” and | 
struck a full blow at Crawford. | 

But the blow scarcely reached his lofty head, and the | 
next moment, with one sweep of his powerful right | 
arm, Ethan brought the “flat of his hand” with such | 
force against the pugilist’s ear that be measured his 
length upon the ground. 

“If you are foolish enough to come at me like that, I 
shall be obliged to cuff ye harder next time,” said 
Ethan. 

But McLeary had no ideaof giving up so easily. 
Springing to his feet, he again rushed at Crawford, 
when another tremendous “cuff” on the other ear 
landed him flat on the ground at a distance of several 
yards. 

“Take my advice now and keep your distance,” said 
Ethan. 

McLeary was no sooner on his legs again, however, 





hand, and seizing the bully by the neck, tucked him 
under his left arm, and then turning, ran with him out 
of the ring and along the road. 

It is said that the giant carried McLeary for fully 
twenty rods, and then laid him on his back in the road, 
and that the cheers and shouts which followed might 
have been heard for miles. 

The bully made no attempt to renew the contest, nor 
did he return to his ring. And although he had not 
sought the very doubtful honor, Ethan, from that time 
forth, was the acknowledged champion of both States. 
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For the Companion. 
FROM LUCERNE TO GENEVA. 


The single day’s journey from Lucerne to Interlaken 
over the Briinig Pass gives the traveller a sufficient 
feast of beauty to reward him for his pilgrimage to 
Switzerland, if he went no farther. You start at seven 


| in the morning, by boat trom Lucerne, across the lake 


to Alpnacht—a sail of somewhat more than an hour. 
This sail takes you under the very shadow of Mount 


| Pilatus. 


Pilatus is an out-post of the great Alpine chain, so 
lofty that its top is almost always shrouded in mist. it 
takes its name from a wild legend that Pontius Pilate, 
after he was banished from Galilee, fled thither, and 
dwelt for a time among the jagged rocks which form 
the top of this mountain; and from thence—when he 
could no longer bear the burden of his loneliness and 
his remorse—flung himself down into the lake below. 

At Alpnacht you take the diligence for Brienz, or 
rather, if you are wise, you don’t take it, for a dili- 
gence is not half so agreeable as a carriage; and the 
laggards, for whom there is no room in the diligence, 
are put into supplementary carriages. 

The drive, some seven hours long, was a constant 
succession of delights. One very quickly exhausts 
one’s adjectives in Switzerland. There is nothing for 
it but to say, “Oh, how beautiful it is!” and then again, 
“Oh, how beautiful it is /” 

Early on the way we passed the place where St. 
Nicholas, or St. Klaus, the children’s friend, was born. 
The first Christian church in the neighborhood of Sar- 
nen was named for him, and they say his bones are 
resting in it to this day. 

He had a family of ten children, so he certainly had 
domestic experience enough to know what children 
want. At the age of fifty he is said to have left this 
family and betaken himself to a hermitage; and the 
legend is that he subsisted for the first twenty years of 
his seclusion solely upon the sacramental bread and 
wine, of which he partook once a month. 

After his death he was canonized as a saint, and his 
memory is held in the greatest reverence by the peas- 
antry in the valley of the Melchthal, where almost ev- 
ery cottager possesses what passes for his likeness. 

What shall one say of the heights we passed that 
day, dotted with little chalets here and there, and with 
white, feathery mountain cascades leaping and tum. 
bling down them, spanned by rainbows! 

It was a perfect day; until just before we reached 
Brienz, when a sullen, unaccommodating rain began to 
fall. We took a steamer at Brienz and crossed Lake 
Brienz to Interlaken, or rather to Darlingen, some ten 
minutes from Interlaken by rail. 

On the way we stopped at Giesbach, and saw the 
beautiful waterfall in a state of nature then, but des- 
tined to be turned into a show that and every other 
evening of the tourist season, and illuminated bravely 
with Bengal lights, bathing it in sudden floods of bril- 
liance, changing swiftly from red to green or white and 
back again. 

You pay thirty cents to look at this show from a 
good place, and it has countless spectators in the course 
of the season; so that altogether the people. of Gies- 
bach make a good thing of it. 

It was between five and six in the afternoon when we 
drove into the busy main street of Interlaken, and 
halted at last before one of the numerous green-embow- 
ered hotels. 

Interlaken is shut in between two ranges of bills. 
All the hotels front the range behind and above which 
towers the Jungfrau, white as a bride and shy as a 
maiden. Most of the time she wears her misty veil 
upon her head, but early in the morning she lifts it to 
greet the dawn, and reveals the cold, pale beauty of 
her stately shape. Morning after morning I rose early 
to see the splendor of her unveiling, until I quite felt 
that I had made her intimate acquaintance, : 

The Héheweg of Interlaken, a double avenue of wal- 
nut-trees, is the chief resort of visitors. Besides the 
hotels, it is flanked with tempting shops, where all the 

1 Swiss lities repeat themselves, and 
where I saw more beautiful specimens of the Swiss 
precious stones than anywhere else. 

Walking along that path one day I beheld a sight 
painful enough to my American eyes,—a woman to 
whom a small cart of refuse was attached, which she 
was drawing as patiently as if she had been a horse, 
and with a man beside her who was probably her hus- 
band, and who appeared to be driving her. 

All over that part of Switzerland where the German 
language and German customs provail you will see 
women working in the fields. This may be equally 
true of French Switzerland, but I did not happen to 
notice it so much. 

All about Interlaken are the most charming walks 
and drives. One pleasant ramble is to the ruined Castle 
of Unspunnen, which legend says is the veritable Cas- 
tle of Bluebeard. We climbed up to it on a summer 
afternoon, and saw, or fancied that we saw, the turret 
from which Sister Anna looked forth to see if her 
knightly brothers were on their way, while the sad- 
fated wife was saying her prayers. 

There is a Kursaal in Interlaken, for the use of 
whieh your hotel charges you, whether you make use 
of it or not. There you go, if you like, to read and 
chat—there you can hear very good music from three 
to five in the afternoon, and from eight to ten in the 
evening. 

While you sit at little round tables in the open air 
listening to the music, girls move to and fro among the 
people, bringing trays of ices or glasses of mild beer. 
They are picturesque creatures in their peasant cos- 
tume, with black velvet bodice and stiff white sleeves, 
and numerous silver chains and ornaments. 

We lingered at Interlaken for a week, and then 








than changing his tactice, he charged on bis tall oppon- 
ent with his head, to butt him like a ram. As he 
rushed forward, Ethan “reached ont” with his right 


went to Berne, taking steamer first over the lovely lake 
of Thun to Thun iteelf, and then from there proceed. 
ing by rai) to Berne, 7 
























































































































































Scarcely had we washed from our faces the dust | bridges and were reflected in the solemn, dark, 
of travel before we set out to “interview” the fa-' still water. It had an unutterable fascination for 
mous bears of Berne. ‘There is a great bear-den me, luring my tired feet out, night atter night, to | 
in the heart of the town, a sort of enormous circu- | walk back and forth across the bridges, and see 
lar hole walled round with stone, and divided by | those lines of glittering reflections in the water else 
a stone wall through the centre. so dark and still. 

It is the quietest city after nightfall. I scarcely 
saw a single cab cross the river. There was more 
\ ( stir in the streets, where persistent travellers were 










OT ai still shopping, even after dark ; but on the bridges, 
) hanging over the mystic, solemn waters 


with the faint reflected twinkle of the far 





On one side were the younger bears, 
and on the other two large and vener- 


4 
able and gigantic creatures, who looked almost . ae 
as if they might have been coeval with the city. 7 


To these latter we paid our loyal tribute of bread, 
which they caught cleverly, sitting up in a very 
human kind of way and holding out their ex- 
pectant fore-paws. 

Everywhere in Berne you see the bear, the her- 


stars glimmering here and there, one seemed alone 
in a strange, dumb, beautiful world of mystery. 
Lovis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 





aldic emblem of the city. They appear in the —we 
pediments of monuments; they keep guard at the | For the Companion. 
entrances of stately buildings; they surround the MOODS. 


fountains; and a whole troop of them, moved by 
some skilful mechanism, marches round a seated | 
figure on the clock-tower whenever the hour 
strikes. In the shops you find bears upholding | To make their mental foliage dim and sere, 
ene ‘ id. | In lonely lives they hold a potent part,— 
drinking-cups ; fid- | The moral fungi of a famished heart. 
dling bears, dancing bears; bears adapted to every WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
conceivable use under the sun. —+or—— 
Berne has preserved its ancient characteristic LETTER POSTAGE. 
features re fi ‘ully the as any other town] =» — 
" — ean ‘ee " a pr Stowe! The post-office appropriation bill, as it passed the 
Switzerland. : yar » houses are | > i“ 
™ il emnntgere walle r sia ne - , aa he | House of Representatives, contained a clause pro- 
yer stone arcades srneath whic ] ore : . 
bui e over eons aie ae, URETERORE Waren Om viding that on the Ist of January, 1884, and there- 
Seet-passenger Hace Me way i" ' ‘ful | after, the postage on letters shall be two cents for 
TT » ite 4 » j “4 erie 4 uJ iv) « a = 
Phe site of the city is - 1aps more beautitu | each half-ounce or fraction thereof. There seems 
than that of any other Swiss town. 


: ‘ é It is built on} to be but little doubt that the Senate will concur. 
a peninsula of sandstone rock, formed by the | One year hence, then, we may expect this impor- 
windings of the river Clare, which flows an hun- | tant reduction to take effect. 

dred teet below, and down to which lead grass It will probably surprise some of our readers to 
grown terraces. : be told that it is only since 1863 that the postage- 

Its one unrivalled attraction is the superb view rate on letters in the United States has been uni- 
it commands of the snow-clad Alps of the Bernese form for all distances. The first postage law, that | 
Oberland. From every coign of vantage you can | o¢ yrq9 feo Rea ee HRs istance. s 
see these distant, surpassingly lovely heights ; and | pan tne th ist ei - 
near at hand the shining river, the happy, verdant ; A “shane letter” was one piece of paper. En- | 
fields, and the great trees with their boughs wav- velopes were wholly unknown. The sheet of pa- 
ing softly in the summer air. per was folded and the address was written on the 

Interlaken was too shut in to seem to me a pleas | jack of it. Fora single letter sent a distance of 
ant place for a long-continued stay; but Berne | spirty miles or less, the rate was six cents. This 
was so bright and breezy, and with such a mag- | rate was increased to eight cents for distances of 
nificent outlook, that I felt as if one could stay | sixty miles or less; to ten cents for one hundred 
there forever with ever fresh delight. miles or less; and so on. 

Ir spite, however, of all its temptations, we gave | For eyery single letter sent over four hundred 
ourselves only a day and a night there, and then and fifty miles, the rate was twenty-five cents. 
hurried on by rail to Geneva—another paradise. | The distance from New York to Buffalo by the 

Through Geneva flows the river Rhone, as the | Central Railroad is only eight miles short of that 
Arno flows through Florence, and the city is built | distance, and the postage on a letter between the 
on both its banks — It is the richest and most pop- two cities would have been twenty-two cents. 
ulous city in Switzerland. It seemed like a small | This system was continued with unimportant 
Paris—only Paris grown honest and tranquil and changes which increased rather than reduced post- 
fragrant 


Six bridges cross the Rhone, connecting | age, until the year 1845, when a part of the pres- 
the two parts of the city. 


| ent system came into use. A letter which weighed 
It does not take you long to see the sights of | Jess than one halt-ounce was to be deemed a single 


Most morbid moods are tainted with despair, 
Beyond the melting influence of a tear,— 

And though they seem so passionless and blind, 
Obtain a mournful mastery o’er the mind, 
Round sensitive souls they weave a subtle snare 





bears ornamenting clocks; 





| 
| 


The postage was made uniform at five cents 
for distances under three hundred miles, and ten 
cents for all greater distances. 
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British postage is one penny, or about two cents. 
Yet our present rate is on the whole cheaper than 
the British. For the distances which letters are 
carried in this country are much greater, as our 
territory is more extended. The distance from 
the northernmost poimt of Scotland to the Land's 
End, in a straight line, is little more than half the 
distance from New York to Chicago. 

Accordingly, when we come down to the two-cent 
rate, we shall have very much the cheapest postal 
service in the world. Great Britain iakes a large 
profit upon the business, but that has never been 
the policy of our Government. The theory is that 
the post-office is a means of popular education, 
and that it is worth while for us to pay something 
for it. 

It is very remarkable that a change so impor- 
tant as this should have been adopted by the 
House of Representatives almost without opposi 
tion. The debate upon it lasted barely fifteen min- 
utes, and the proposition did not lead to even a 
rising vote. When the amendment was declared 
carried, nobody doubted the vote. 

The country is to be congratulated upon a con- 
dition which renders it possible, without adding to 
the general taxes, to cheapen the use of the mails. 


—i———— . 


For the Companion. 


JANUARY. 
Crystal-crowned, and robed in whiteness, 
Wondrous robe of feathery li shtness 
Fashioned by the winter wind, 
Lo! thou comest,—brook and river, 
When they hear thee, stiffen, shiver, 
And the long pine needies quiver; 
Yet thy heart is good and kind, 
For thy cold, stern hand of duty 
Weaves the summer's crown of beauty. 
GEORGIE L, HEATH. 
+o . 
FIFTY YEARS OF FAME. 


On the 13th of December William Ewart Glad- 
stone completed the fiftieth year of his continuous 
service in the British House of Commons. A hali a 
century of public toil, of almost unbroken orator- 
ical triumph and of most fruitful statesmanship, 
finds this “‘grand, gray old man” at the summit of 
political power. 

This anniversary comes at a peculiarly fortunate 
time for Mr. Gladstone. He has just reaped the 
glory of having presided over a great English vic- 
tory in Egypt; and in the House of Commons he 
has won a signal triumph by the ‘adoption of his 
new rules of procedure. Never did a Prime Min- 
ister seemingly enjoy greater popularity and au- 
thority than he does at this moment. 

Mr. Gladstone's career has been most eventful 
and inmany respects most dramatic. He began 
public life as a Tory of the old school He devel- 
oped into the zealous leader of the advanced Lib- 
erals. He has never allowed consistency to stand 
in the way of a change of opinion when he has 
decided that change to be just. He has effected 
more broad reforms than any English statesman 
of the century. 

To him England owes the ballot, the abolition 
of purchase in the army, the abolition of the Irish 
Church, the reform of the Irish land laws, the 
freedom of the Universities, to a great degree the 
French Treaty of Commerce, the Geneva arbitra- 
tion, and a wise system of finance which has again 
and again proved his genius as a public economist. 

Not only has Mr. Gladstone proved himself a tru- 
ly great and effective statesman, but as an orator he 
took from the first, and has steadily maintained 
for fifty years, the very first rank. He is the fore- 
most of Parliamentary orators; indeed, it 
doubtful whether the House of Commons ever lis- 
tened to his equal in all respects as a political de- 
bater. 

His first speech, fifty years ago, on the abolition 
of the slave trade, was a brilliant success; and 
his speeches of to-day show no falling off in fire, 
vigor and persuasive force, from the period of his 
cloquent prime. 

As an orator, Mr. Gladstone possesses an incex- 
haustible command of language; a gift of strong, 
persuasive, often vehement, rhetoric; a complete 
thoroughness in dealing with whatever subject he 
discusses; a singularly attractive delivery, in 
which a voice of silvery sweetness is combined 
with an intense earnestness of manner which has 
an almost irresistible effect upon his hearers. He is 
always ready, always full and always eloquent. 
His oratory lacks humor, but has ample resources 


is 





In 1851 prepaid single letters were charged with 
three cents postage, and letters on which the re- 
ceiver paid the postage, with five cents, for all dis- 
tances under three thousand miles; double rates 
for greater distances—which referred only to let- 
ters sent to and trom California. 


they forget Roussean’s heresy for the sake of his 
genius, and they have built him a stately monu- 
ment on the little island that is called by his name. 
He was the apostle of social freedom; and in this 
free country of Roussean's John Calvin took ref: 
uge, having been expelled from France on ac- In 1855 prepayment of postage was made com- 
pulsory, and the rate was fixed at three cents for 
less than three thousand miles, and ten cents for 
all over three thousand miles. Finally, in 1863, 
the present uniform rate of three cents was fixed. 


this town, where John Calvin resided for nearly | Jetter 
A . | 
thirty years, and where that godless Frenchman, 

| 

| 
count of his religion. He obtained in Geneva an 
unbounded influence, which he maintained until 


Rousseau, was born. 

They are a pious people, these Genevese, but 
his death, and I am sorry to say that he showed | 
himself ready to persecute in his turn. 


Geneva is the head-quarters of Swiss watch 
making, and one was tempted at every turn by all 
sorts of captivating jewelry. But after all, the 
city itself was more beautiful than anything it had | that whenever the price of such service is lessened 
to offer. the number of letters increases. We have already 

In the bright sunshine crowds of peasant wash- | reached a total of nearly nine hundred millions of 
erwomen were washing the city’s linen in the | letters a year 
Rhone, and it was gay with little pleasure-craft| This is a very great increase even upon recent 
with bright awnings, waiting for passengers, as | years. The post-office department is now so pros- 
the gondolas wait in Venice. perous that it 1s believed that even during the first 

It was a pretty sight in its brilliant day-time as | year of the proposed reduction, the deficiency will 
pect,—but it was at night that I loved it best, | be only about a million and a quarter dollars; and 
when the countless lights were lit along the | this may be made up in the following year. 


the post-office department. But experience shows 


To reduce the charge for carrying letters by onc- | 
third will, of course, reduce also the revenue of | 


of indignation, sarcasm and critical keenness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s greatest quality, however, con 
sists in the moral elevation of his character, aims 
and political methods. He has taught his coun. 
trymen to have implicit confidence in his sinceri- 
ty, in the loftiness and the purity of his views and 
actions. His bitterest antagonists yield tribute to 
this noble trait of his nature. 

Earnestness is the keynote of his character, his 
| career, his statesmanship and his cloquence. He 
| plunges into every task of statesmanship, and in 
deed, even into his recreations, with all the ardor, 
strength and absorbing attention of his soul. 

In his seventy-fourth year this great man seems 
still in the full possession of his masterful facul 
ties of intellect and body. He works at his pub- 
lic labors like a Titan. He gives himself little rest. 
He is as eager for the progress of Britain, as fer- 
vid in his pursuit of reform, as if he were a bud 
ding young statesman starting in the race for 
power. 

Fifty years of hard, continuous public work have 
not impaired his usefulness, and he bids fair to 





acts of justice and practical benefit ere he goes to 
Jcin the long procession of illustrious Englishmen 
who have conterred honor upon their country and 
placed it in the van of human progress among the 
nations of the world. 


& 





ART vs. MODESTY. 


American art students in Paris, if they belong to a 
respectable class at home, find it difficult to tolerate 
the habits and manners in vogue in the schools of 
painting there, even those under the charge of the best 
inasters. 
“It is not only,” writes a young fellow from New 
Orleans, after a year’s experience in Daris, “tit 
fun and mirth is lacking in wit, and utterly tiivoin.s 
and silly, but it is simply filthy. One never bears in 
the ateliers a serious word or a manly sentiment; but 
on the contrary, a steady interchange goes on of jokes, 
whose only point lies in their grossness and obscenity.” 
English fun, to an educated American, is apt to ap- 
pear to be rough horse-play, and sometimes lacking in 
refinement, but French wit has usually the taint of in- 
decency. French literature and art, during the last ten 
years, have embraced subjects which, in themselves, 
would be repugnant to any man of ordinary modest 
feeling, and they have been treated with a zest and 
freedom which are to the American simply disgusting. 
Young American girls who, in their devotion to art, 
go to Paris to pursue their studies, find their knowl- 
edge dearly bought. It is impossible for them to walk 
the streets, even at noonday, unaccompanied by a 
chaperone or a child, without risk of gross insult. 
And if they enter a studio filled with young men, 
they may prepare every day to listen to the most licen- 
tious conversation. Not a gross gesture or an unclean 
joke will be repressed in deference to their presence. 
One young girl, a year or two ago,—a most enthusi- 
astic student,—entered the class of a famous artist, 
thinking that her fervent zeal for art would carry her 
through all difficulties. She was the only woman among 
some fifty young men She was pretty, gentle, mod- 
est. 
For two days she persisted in drawing from nude 
models, affecting to be deaf and blind to all that was 
going on around her. Then, pale and trembling, she 
left the studio, declaring that “her art was not worth 
the cost!” 
We think this is the decision to which every woman- 
ly woman would come. No triumph of art can be 
worth the sacrifice of modesty and feminine reserve. 
We think it right to give these facts as a warning. 
Young girls who intend to go to Europe to pursue the 
study of either music or painting, should inquire care- 
fully as to the amount of exposure and sacrifice en- 
tailed. 
—~~@—___——_. 

AMERICANS IN CHINA. 
An American merchant engaged in the tea-trade 
lived with his family for several years at Foo-chow, a 
great commercial centre in China, and describes the 
domestic difficulties of bringing up children there as 
both distressing and ludicrous. He was forced by ne- 
cessity to employ native servants, and from them the 
little Americans learned to not only chatter in Chinese, 
but to waddle as they walked, and even to wag their 
heads with a hopelessly amiable smile when found out 
in a fault. 
One governess after another was imported from this 
country, at heavy cost; but before she had been in 
China a month—no matter how old or ugly—she had 
her cordon of suitors among the many unmarried Eng- 
lish and American merchants in the Flowery Kingdom. 
“The arrival of a pretty American girl sent a thrill of 
delight through them all from Foo-chow to Hong 
Kong.” 

‘‘Meanwhile my poor children,” says the merchant, 
“were left untaught. Their mother, it is true, spared no 
pains to teach them the Christian religion; yet she once 
found two of the younger constructing an altar on a 
table in the kitchen, and burning squares of red paper 
on it in order to get fair- weather for their picnic the 
next day.” 

Sometimes these little would-be heathens would fall 
sick, and when their father’s medical skill and their 
mother’s “‘Book of Family Practice” failed, they were 
fain to call in a native physician. 

One of the boys had typhoid fever, and the Chinese 
doctor administered a powder made from a burned 
scorpion’s tail, and a drop of blood taken from a wom- 
an while in a melancholy humor. The doctor also, 
however, advised the removal of the patient from the 
house, which he stated was built on ground accursed 
by the demons, which prescription proved effectual, 
as the ground was found to be undrained. 

Tooth-ache was treated with a mixture of dried roses 
and the powdered claw of a tiger. 

In Japan, the English system of medicine has been 
adopted for several years, but China still holds to her 
cumbrous pharmacopwia of superstition. Ther: ia the 
same difference of advance in almost every poiiit of so- 
cial and domestic life. 

“Yet no one,” says this American merchant, “can 
live among the Chinese people without honoring their 
impregnable self-control, their kindliiess and courtesy, 
and the profound reverence of children of all aves for 
their parents. We have many useful and ennobling 
lessons to learn of John Chinaman.” 


ee 


ALASKA, 

The vast extent of Alaska is very little known. Its 
length from north to south, is as great as the distance 
from Maine to Florida, and its breadth from its eastern 
boundary to the end of the Aleutian Islands, is equal 
to the distance from Washington to California. The 
farthest of these islands is as far we-t of San Francis- 
co as Maine is east of that city. The area of the terri- 
tory is nearly one-sixth of the entire area of the United 
States. If its coast were extended in a straight line, it 
would belt the globe, and its mountains are the high- 
est in the United States. 

The chief resource of the territory is its seal-fur 
fisheries, which furnish nearly all the seal skins used 
in the markets of the world, and have paid a revenue 
into the United States Treasury of over three million 
dollars since January, 1871. 

The other resources are fish, minerals and petrole- 
um. Alaska is said to be the great reserve lumber re- 





| confer upon his country yet many more beneficent 





gion of the United States. When the forests of Maine, 
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Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota have been denud- 
ed, a use will be found for the thousands of miles of 
yellow cedar, white spruce, hemlock and balsam fir 
which cover the southeastern section of Alaska. 

The climate varies in different parts of the territory. 
At Fort Yukon the thermometer often rises about one 
hundred degrees in summer, and sinks as low as seven- 
ty degrees below zero in winter. But the winter cli- 
mate of southeastern Alaska, for the past forty-five 
years, has been the average winter climate of Ken- 
tucky and the average summer climate of Minnesota. 
‘The population includes about one thousand five hun- 
dred whites, mainly traders and miners. The natives 
number thirty-one thousand three hundred and eighty- 
six. About 9000 of these are claimed by the Greek 
Church, and but little has been done by the United 
States for the education of any part of the population. 





+e 
COLLEGE INCIDENTS. 

College graduates love to recall the incidents of stu- 
dent-life. Many a gray-haired man gazes at a mental 
picture in which he again hears the quick retort, the 
witty repartee, and the quaint bit of humor that used 
to enliven the old class-room. 

Good old Prof. H——, who took the deepest interest 
in those students who would study, delighted to “come 
down” on the lazy shirk. Once, astudent who had not 
looked at the Greek lesson was called upon to recite. 

“Ah!” remarked the professor, as the youth blun- 
dered along, ‘“‘you evidently approve of the sight- 
method in translation. All very well, sir, in its place, 
but please not coufine your experiments entirely to the 
class-room, that’s all.” 

On one occasion an uneasy student was resting his 
foot upon a slight projection on the chair in front, 
when — crush went the board, and slam went the 
foot to the floor. The professor calmly eyed the young 
man, who, squirming, observed,— 

“Force of er—habit, professor!” 

“Yes,” rejoined the professor, “I saw that it was 
due to some prodigious force or other!” 

Sometimes, however, the retort was from the stu- 
dent. <A certain college president had drilled his class 
on the idea of substance, or that which is behind all 
outward manifestations. Pounding the desk before 
him, he asked the student who was reciting, ‘Do you 
see this desk?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Is the color the desk?” 

**No, sir.” 

“Is the space occupied the desk?” 

“No, sir.” 

““What, then, is the desk?” 

“The thing behind the desk!” 

A student mistranslated a word—“bird,” and some- 
body whispered that it meant “thief.” “What kind of 
a bird, sir?’ asked the instructor, sarcastically. 

“A jail-bird, sir!’? was the quick reply. 

Once a student handed an essay to the man who oc- 
cupied, but did not fill, the chair of English literature. 
The subject of the essay was ‘Washington Irving,” 
and the writer concluded with a quotation from this 
charming writer, but inadvertently omitted to put in 
the quotation marks. The essay was returned with the 
quotation underlined, and the remark,— 

“Better omit; not good English!” 

STUNG. 

Turner is the painter for the imagination. ‘I never 
see such sunsets,” said a matter-of-fact critic, frown- 
ing at one of the artist’s gorgeous pictures. ‘Don’t 
you wish you could?” answered the artist, turning 
the picture to the wall. 

But even Turner’s imagination could not have coped 
with that of John Josselyn’s, the Puritan naturalist, 
who wrote a book which he labelled ““New England 
Rarities.” It is a queer work, and its strange state- 
ments show that the naturalist, having never acquired 
the art of observing, had let his imagination run away 
with him. 

Mr. Josselyn was attracted by New England’s frogs, 

“a species of which,”’ he says, ‘“‘chirp in the spring like 
sparrows and croak like toads in the autumn.” “Some 
of them,” he continues, “‘when they sit upon their 
breech are a foot high. Up in the country they are as 
big as a child a year old.” 
’ After describing such “rarities,” it is not surprising 
to read that he believed ‘“‘that there were many strang- 
er things in the world than are to be seen betwixt 
London and Stanes.” He soon found something that 
was “stranger” than anything he had before seen. 

“Happening into a fine broad walk,” he writes, “I 
wandered till I chanced to spy a fine fruit, as I thought, 
like a pine-apple plated with scales. It was as big as 
the crown of a woman’s hat. I made bold to step unto 
it with an intent to have picked it. No sooner had I 
touched it but hundreds of wasps were about me. At 
last I cleared myself from them, but by the time I was 
come into the house they hardly knew me but by my 
garments!” 

Master Josselyn afterwards sedulously avoided the 
kind of pine-apple known in New England as a hor- 
net’s-nest. 





+e 
“I’VE GOT ARTAXERKXES.” 

Col. Ramsay, an English officer, tells how he was in- 
terested in insects while a school-boy at Halifax, Eng- 
land. All the weavers in the neighborhood were in- 
sect-collectors, and bred butterflies and moths from 
caterpillars, thereby insuring perfect specimens, which 
were often sold for large sums. 

Their example proved contagious. All the boys be- 
came collectors, and young Ramsay showed himself an 
ardent one. He learned that a certain rare butterfly, 
called the Artaxerxes, was to be found only on Ar- 
thur’s Seat, the high crag which overlooks Edinburgh. 
On his return to that city, which was his home, he ex- 
plored the huge rock, and s led in g spec- 
imens of this rare butterfly. 

A boy must have some one share his triumphs, and 
young Ramsay knew no greater man in Edinburgh 
than Prof. Wilson (Christopher North), who lived 
near the rock. Off to his house he hurried to show his 
prizes, and thundered at the door. e 

It was thrown violently open by the professor him- 
self, who asked what he meant by making such a noise 
at his door. The leonine head, shaggy mane, and per- 
emptory manner or the great man so staggered the 
small boy that he could only‘ stammer out,-—> 
“Please, sir, | have got Artaxerxes.” 


h 





“Bless the boy! what does he mean?” exclaimed the 
professor, ignorant of the existence of the butterfly of 
that name. 

The boy explained matters, and John Wilson’s man- 
ner changed instantly. Taking him into his library, 
he showed the young but ardent entomologist his own 
collection, and sent him away proud of Artaxerxes, but 
prouder of having made the acquaintance of the great 
John Wilson. 

————$__$<«@>——————— 


A SYMPATHETIC AUDIENCE. 

An American audience is good-natured and willing 
to be pleased. If rightly handled, it meets musician 
or lecturer more than half way, and its sympathies are 
at his call, provided he has the tact to call them forth. 
An illustration of how sympathetic an audience may 
become, when judiciously manipulated, is given in 
Gottschalk’s, the pianist’s, diary : 


Having announced a concert ina Western city, the 
pianist took the cars in ample time to fulfil his engage- 
ment. But circumstances so delayed him that he found 
it would be impossible to reach tbe hall until long af- 
ter the appointed hour. 

A telegram stating the facts was read to the waiting 
audience by the pianist’s agent, who offered to return 
the money to those who did not care to remain. The 
audience was willing to wait, and the pianist received 
a telegram informing him of their decision. 

From station to station he sent telegrams with which 
the agent kept the audience in patience. A sympathet- 
ic tie is established between the flying pianist and the 
waiting lovers of music. They became interested in 
the approaching man, whose words they read almost 
as soon as he had written them. 

Girls flirted, their mammas gossiped and their fa- 
thers talked business or slept. The hall was trans- 
formed into a reception-room, where everybody was 
at home. As the telegrams followed each other the 
enthusiasm rose. The pianist was now only twenty 
miles, now less than ten. At last the agent tremulous- 
ly said,— 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor of announc- 
ing to you that Mr. Gottschalk has just arrived.’ 

Amid the clapping of hands and the shouts of hur- 
rahs, the pianist made his entree. 
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UNGENTLEMANLY. 

Some forty years ago, Leamington was one of the 
fashionable resorts of English invalids. Its principal 
physician was Dr. Jepheson, who ruled with despotic 
sway, and whose brusque manners were the terror of 
women and children. Everybody called him in, for he 
was noted for his medical skill, and everybody was 
afraid of him, for he sternly insisted upon uncondi- 
tional submission to his commands. The following 
anecdotes bring out the man’s rough ways. 


A great lady, well-known for her imperious ways 
and haughty disposition, sent for him. 

“Do you know, sir,” she said, offended at his man 
ner, “to whom you are speaking?” 

“Yes,” replied the brusque doctor, ‘‘to an old woman 
with a stomach-ache. 

Dr. Jepheson was most rigorous in enforcing a sim. 
ple diet on his patients. A lady who was under his 
treatment sent for him, feeling much worse. He at 
once accused her of disobeying his orders and eating 
something he had forbidden. 

She denied the accusation, whereupon Jepheson gave 
her some medicine which he said would do her good. 
On his way out he called for her maid, gave her a sove- 
reign, and said,— 

“Your mistress wiil be very sick soon. 
again—you understand.” 

In an hour or two he returned, met the maid, and 
then entered the lady’s room bearing a resuscitated 
strawberry on a plate, say ing, “There, madam! it is 
no use telling me a fib.’ 


I will call 


+o -———— 


FOR AN AQUARIUM. 

A man sent to sea for the purpose of catching curi- 
osities for the Baltimore Aquarium recently returned 
with a large number of specimens, including several 
sharks. The latter are considered valuable, for it has 
hitherto been found difficult to bring them into port, as 
they kill themselves by striking their noses against the 
sides of the tank. The nose, it is said, contains nearly 
all the sensitive nerves of the shark, and while if the 
fish is cut nearly in half it will live for some time, it will 
die almost instantly if struck on the nose. 


The agent of the aquarium also caught a sword-fish 
sixteen feet ten inches long, with a sword over three feet 
long. Besides the usual species of shark found farther 
north, he met with the tiger or pied sharks, which are 
so much dreaded on account of their ferocity. Last 
year one of these turned on a fisherman, capsized his 
boat and when he was in the water bit at him savagely. 
People from the shore rushed to the man’s rescue and 
pulled him ashore, the shark holding on until he was 
almost clear of the water. 

The other specimens include a sucking fish, so called 
from its dorsal fin, which instead of being used for 
swimming is converted into a flat, circular sucker upon 
the head. It is able by this sucker to attach itself to 
ships, whales, turtles, sharks, or any other pe 
which will carry it from place to place. 

Sometimes, it is said, the sucking fish is used for 
capturing sea-turtles. A line is fastened to its tail, and 
when it is put into the ocean near a sleeping sea-turtle 
it swims to the latter and fastens upon it—an interest- 
ing and useful characteristic, if true. 
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MELTED BY A TELESCOPE. 

Here is an illustration of the folly of meddling with 
things which you do not understand. 

While a party of scientific men were preparing to 
observe the recent transit of Venus in New Mexico, a 
powerful equatorial telescope was mountéd in an ob- 
servatory with a clock-work mechanism, which en- 
abled the telescope to accurately follow the sun. 


Prof. Davidson was constantly watching the slow 
course of the planet, which, through the darkened 
glass, appeared like a small black shot rolling across a 
plate of pale, gleaming gold. 

A bystander was about to apply his eye directly to 
the end of the telescope, when Prof. Davidson snatched 
him away in alarm, exclaiming, ‘It will burn your eye 
out!” and he told how, for experiment, he had placed 
a direct object glass in the opening, and the powerfully 
concentrated rays had melted it almost in a flash. 


Se 


PRANKS OF LIGHTNING. 

A very curious accident by lightning was suffered by 
the schooner Allen Green the other day, on her arrival 
off Long Island Light, while on her passage from Phil- 
adelphia. 


A lightning bolt struck away the mizzen topmast 
and descended through the mizzenmast, drawing out 
large bolts at the deck, The mizzen topmast fell shat- 
tered on the deck, huge junks were torn from the miz- 
zenmast, and the first and second mates were rendered 
insensible. 

In its erratic course the bolt struck a tobacco 
from the mouth of an officer, tore ont ang melt 
the copper tacks in its v 
side into the water. 


ipe 
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y, and then leaped over the 
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For the Companion. 


THE STATUE IN THE WOOD. 


There was a statue standing in a wood, 
A gracious statue of a youth divine 
Who lightly poised — one arched foot stood, 
As though prepared to quit that leafy shrine. 
I marvelled at the cunning artist’s skiil 
Who so could limn exch muscle, feature, grace: 
Even the marble semblance of a hill 
Was chiselled carefully as the sweet face, 











And then I saw a little trembling vine 
That clung with slight hold to the columned base, 
And sent its small shoots clambering toward the fine, 
Nude shape, whose beauty peopled that dull place. 


I stood enwrapt, and for the moment knew 
The rapture that those ancient heathen felt, 

Who formed their idols rich in shape and hue 
And down before the rare perfection knelt. 


Yea, T admired, heart and soul, and went;— 
And all day long, and still for many days, 
My sense was strong with a supreme content, 

And all my thoughts turned backward still to praise. 


Years afterward IT journeyed through that land 
Where Summer smiles a half vear ’round, once more, 
And so I thought again to go and stand 
Before the statue as in days of yore. 


With hasty steps I passed the woodland through, 
Came to the spot and paused—before me stil 

The golden sunlight shone and song-birds flew, 
But vacant was the chiselled, marble hill, 


Prostrate before the pedestal it lay, 

That god-like form, and ’round about it clung 
The tendrils of the little vine alway, 

And on the perfect limbs dark mosses hung. 


Tears filled my eyes. “Aye, man may do his best 

In love and art, and sanctify a shrine! 
But nature holds the power within her breast 

To overthrow his efforts by a vine, 
“And hand-created idols only serve 

To point man’s follies homeward to his heart.” 
And still that statue, grand in line and curve, 

Lies prostrate there, a sacrifice of art, 

JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
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For the Companion. 


THE POOR STUDENT'S WORK. 

Three years ago, a young man whom we shall 
call Wright, entered the Freshman class of one of 
our large Eastern colleges. He was a plain, un- 
obtrusive fellow from the country, wore coarse 
clothes, and lodged in one of the cheapest houses 
in the town. The college is somewlrat noted for 
the number of its students, sons of wealthy fathers, 
who vie with each other in extravagance. 

One of these lads, whose rooms were furnished 
with Persian rugs and fine engravings, and who 
kept his own wines, horses and servant, happened 
to meet on the college grounds, one day, the new- 
comer, and talked te him condescendingly awhile, 
with a secret sense of surprise at his own affability. 
When they were parting, Wright held out his 
hand, and said, simply, 

“We shall be here together for four years. 
can help you in any way, call on me.” 

His companion scarcely made any reply, but 
walked away astonished and half-indignant. 

“Helpme! Why, the tellow has been a mechanic 
or tradesman or something of the sort!” he thought 
with a sneer. 

But there was a straightforward honesty and 
kindly feeling in Wright’s face which, after all, 
compelled his respect. He made, in some way, 
the same friendly advances to all of the young 
men with whom he came in contact, and then 
went quietly about his work, not urging his ac- 
quaintance upon any of them. He was in college 
for study, and evidently regarded his companions 
only as students like himself, not apparently think- 
ing of the difference between them and himself in 
dress and display. 

At first this blindness irritated his classmates, 
and they made Wright a butt for their jokes. But 
the steady, inflexible purpose of the man, his gen- 
tleness and sound hard sense, gradually impressed 
them. Besides this, they soon learned that he was 
a “veligious fellow,” whose life never gave the lie 
to his profession. He acted like a man who has a 
work to do now ; they, like men whose work lay 
in a distant future. 

In the third year of his course, there was a pro- 
found agitation on religious subjects among the 
students of this college. Religion became the topic 
ot argument in their rooms and their clubs. Some 
brought forward infidel objections, some jeered 
idly, others fell back on the teachings which they 
had carelessly received in childhood; but all were 
conscious of the importance of the subject, and in 
their hearts preferred to have all doubts settled, 
and to rest in settled religious belief. It was a 
proof of the purity and genuineness of Wright's 
life, that most of the students, with one accord, 
turned to him for counsel. 

“If any man knows the truth of Christianity, 
that fellow does,” said one of them. 

Wright was as direct and earnest in this matter 
as in all others. They were wading through the 
slough; he had reached firm ground. With all 
his strength of mind and soul, he strove, with 
God's help, to draw them up to his high position. 
He prayed and pleaded with them in private, and 
before the term was over a large number entered 
upon a religious life, and accepted Christ as the 
guide of their lives, and their hope for the life to 
come. 

Just before the Commencement, Wright was at- 
tacked with pneumonia and died, after a few days’ 
iliness. There was not aman in the solemn throng 


If I 


helped forever to higher, stronger, nobler aims and 
purposes. The poor student saw the work which 
he owed to his brothers and did it. What did it 
matter to him when ¢he call came for him ? 
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SURPRISING A BURGLAR. 

When a burglar is surprised it is not usually in the 
way of kindness. Ordinarily the man whose house he 
enters feels more revengeful against him than against 
the petty criminal, and takes extreme measures to pun- 
ish him. And reasonably, too, for burglary is one of 
the most serious offences; and the person committing 
it is nearly always a desperate criminal, who will not 
shrink from murder if doing it will secure him from 
arrest. 

The sensation of waking up in the middle of the 
night and seeing a ruffian of this sort in one’s room 
would unnerve most people, and few would have the 
courage to do what Miss Linda Gilbert did recently in 
New York. 

Miss Gilbert is widely known for her efforts to im- 
prove the condition of criminals and to help released 
prisoners. It seems not quite in harmony with our 
ideas of even the hardened nature of criminals, that 
she should awake at one o’clock one morning and see 
one of the very class which she has most befriended 
busily rifling the drawers in her bedroom. She did not 
scream from fear as most women would have done, 
however, and she did not have any vindictive feelings 
because she was being wronged. What she did she 
has thus told to a reporter of the New York J/erald: 





I slid noiselessly out of my bed, and just as the man’s 
hand fell upon the watch my own hand fell upon his 
shoulder. He drew back in surprise and dropped the 
watch. 

‘Hallo!”’ I said; “don’t you know that you are rob- 
bing one of your friends?” 
‘““N—no,”’ he stammered. 
are.” 

“Well, I’m Linda Gilbert.” 
“Are you?” he asked, looking me then straight in 
the face. ‘I have heard of you, but you never saw me 
in ptison. I have never been in prison.” 

‘The reporter asked, ‘“Wcren’t you afraid of him, 
Miss Gilbert?” 

“No; why should I be?” 

“Not a little bit?” 

“No; Lam not afraid of the worst man in the world. 
He said to me, ‘I must go; I haven’t taken anything.’ 
“*No, you must not go,’ I replied. ‘You must sit 
down a little while; I want to talk with you.’ 

“He sat down as a child might have done, and I de. 
clare he looked as pleased as a child when | offered to 
talk with him. I turned up the light and took a good 
look at him. He was a tall, thin man, with sandy hair. 
His clothes were scanty, and his hands looked like those 
of a working man. He seemed sickly, and said he was 
threatened with hemorrhage of the lungs. When he 
coughed I pushed the cuspidor toward him, and the 
next morning the chambermaid told me there was blood 
in it. 

“T asked the man many questions, and he answered 
them all without seeming evasion. He said his name 
was Robert White, that he lived at such a number Mul- 
berry Street, that he had a wife and three children. 
His wife suffered with ague, and his children were 
sickly. 

‘*He had been on a strike, he said, and after that could 
get no work. His family were starving, and one day 
he had an opportunity to steal a watch. He did so, 
and had stolen two others since. 

“He began to think it was the only way he had of 
living. It had been his intention, he said, to steal 
enough to take his family somewhere in the country 
He could not support them in New York. 

“My father — the room underneath this, and 
a brother of Mr. Theodore Thomas was in the house. 
I was afraid of awakening them, because my father is 
extremely nervous, and Mr. Thomas hates burglars and 
would either have shot this one, or have had him ar- 
rested, 

“My secretary, a lady, slept up stairs, and I calied 
her. We went to the Ritchen and filled a market bas- 
ket with things to eat—two ducks that I had ordered 
for Sunday’s dinner, some vegetables, bread and so 
on. This basket I gave to the man, together with a 
tive-dollar bill and some advice, and he went out by 
the front door with as glad a face as one could wish to 
see.” 


“I don’t know who you 


Many persons, though they may appreciate Miss Gil- 
bert’s goodness of heart, will condemn ber method of 
dealing with a burglar, for poverty does not excuse 
crime; but kindness is always worth a trial, and even 
if it does not reform a man, it opens a bad heart to 
better thoughts and impulses. It is to be hoped that 
in this instance it will lead to one man’s reformation. 


—_——__+@r— 
A PUZZLED DRIVER. 

“Driver, what time is it?” 

It was at El Paso, and I was on the omnibus going 
from the Santa Fé depot across the ford of the Rio 
Grande to the Mexican Central Station. The driver, a 
typical New Mexican, looked up as I asked the ques. 
tion, but shook his head. 

“We're all broke up on time here,” he said. “Ail 
broke up. What kind of time do you want, sir?” 

‘What kind have you got?” 

“All kinds. That’s what the matter with us. Thar’s 
loca! time. That varies somewhat ’cordin’ to gents’ 
watches, yer know; but I calls it’—pulling out his 
watch and looking at it—“7.50 A.M. But the Santa 
Fé folks here runs their trains on Jefferson City time. 
It ought to be 8.48 by them, I expect. But mebbe, as 
yer goin’ by the Central Road, yer wants their time. 
That’s City of Mexico time, and it’s now ’bout haif- 
past eight, I should say. 


“But lots of gents wants Chicago time, an’ keeps ter 
that. ’Tis sommers about 8.56 by them, I reckon. But 
ask most any of these Western through gents, over 
the Southern Pacific, an’ they’d probably tell yer 6.50 
A. M., fer they haint changed their watches’ an’ give 
yer ’Frisco time. Though *bout as many more might 
say 9.50, fer they’re right through from the East and 
have New York time.” 

“It’s very puzzling and vexatious,” I said. 

“Wal, I should suggest it war. We figgers it as 
snug’s we can on ’em, an’ we tries to fit’em all. But 
gents gits left every day on us, an’ thar’s no end of 
hard talk. I dunno what we'll do—onless, perhaps, 
the boys all goes and gits watches that keeps all the 
kinds of time ter wunst. Fer it’s a fact, jest Tet a gent 
get a leetle hurried and flustered like, an’ he’s dead 
sure ter go an’ add the difference of time onto the 
wrong end. 

“But I can tell ye, at the hotel we has the wust 
times,” continued the driver, with a pathetic gesture, 
‘“‘a-callin’ gents ter take the trains. Ye see, they leaves 
word at the office to be called at five o’clock, or halft 
past, or six mebbe. We goes ter knockin’ fer *em as 
nigh the time they say as we can figger it. But often 
as any way they all comes down madder’n snakes. 
Some’s an hour too airly, an’ some’s got left an’ lays 
over all day, a-fumin’ about it. Thar’s no gauge on 
it. We're all broke up.” 

The driver was evidently wrestling—not very suc- 
cessfully—with that troublesome problem which vexes 
better instructed heads than his, and bids fair to con- 





that followed him to the grave, whom he had not 
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Every one who has read Jules Verne’s story of a 
tour of the world in eighty days will remember that a 
traveller going around the earth, eastward, may gain a 
day on local time. 

It is also a fact well known that the difference of 

time between New York and San Francisco is about 
three hours. But it is at the many cities and towns 
where railway lines end—each line running its trains 
by different time—that the trouble begins for travellers. 
In these days of rapid trips, the tourist must needs be 
constantly correcting his watch, and almost concludes 
that the sun and the almanac are no longer reliable. 
It almost seems as if the present system of solar 
time would ere long have to be abandoned, and some 
international time gauge agreed upon. Meantime, one 
cannot help wishing that some genius could invent a 
watch which—guided like a compass, by the altitude 
of the sun in the heavens—would be a true solimetre 
and give correct solar time at every railway station in 
the world. 
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For the Companion. 


“THE SUN HAS SET,” WE SAY. 


When shadows deepen and the path grows dark, 
_And skies are sombre at the close of day, 

Nor lingers now thetaintest evening red,— 
“The sun has set,” we say. 


As if the sun had ever ceased to shine— 
As if our pathway ever had grown dim 
Until,—ah, not he, turned away from us!— 

Until we turned away from him. 


At night, when mists and vapors of the earth 
Hang close and heavy as a prison’s bars 

Between us and their far-off myriad eyes, 
We say, “There are no stars.” 


And yet, high hosts of God, their shining watch 
With Israel's faithful Shepherd still they keep, 
Through blaze of noon, and blackness of the night, 

yhile we awake or sleep. 


Our words are echoes of our little thoughts; 

God's thoughts are not as ours. Far, far above, 

Beyond, yet clasping close His universe, 
eats His great heart of love. 


Ah, love beyond our measures as the sea, 
And higher than the stars, more vast than space! 
What meaneth, “God so loved,” we learn alone 
In Christ our Saviour’s face. 
M. L. DEMAREST. 
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LOST IN THE SNOW. 

A few weeks ago Mr. J. H. Sperling started out 
from a camp in the Sierra Nevada to inspect some min- 
ing property on Mount Gibbs. He was accompanied 
by a guide named McKinnen, and on their way they 
were overtaken by a furious snow-storm. For two 
nights and two days they were lost, and they nearly 
starved to death. They bad no provisions with them, 
and all they had that they could eat was a small piece 
of raw, fat bacon which they had taken with them for 
use in greasing their snow-shoes. They were exceed- 
ingly hungry the first day, and divided and ate the ha- 
con raw. After the first day they did not much feel 
the pangs of hunger, but felt great weakness. They 
had no blankets, and did not dare to attempt to sleep. 
The place was full of precipices, and they could only 
travel during daylight. 


The first night they stopped where there was some 
wood, but the next night came upon them in a place 
where all was bare and barren. At a distance they 
had seen what had appeared to be a small grove, far 
down in a big canon. 

When they reached what they supposed was a grove, 
they found it was only a black patch of sage-brush, the 
tops of which they had seen above the snow. 

As they could make suflicient fire with sage-brush to 
keep from freezing, however, — decided to pass the 
night at the spot. They kept awake all night, and were 
busy about half the time pulling sage-brush in order to 
keep up their fire. 

The next day they discovered that they had got 
down into Bloody Canon, the mouth of which strikes 
the plains in the neighborhood of Mono Lake. They 
pushed on, wallowing through heavy drifts and tum- 
bling down the rocky terraces with which the canon is 
filled. 

During the day McKinnen became delirious, and Mr. 
Sperling had great difliculty in getting him to travel. 
He imagined all manner of things. At one time he de- 
clared he saw a horse tied to a tree. 

“There he is,” cried he; ‘“‘don’t you see him? 
the dog—there is a dog with the horse. 
be a man near.” 

“There is no tree, no horse, no dog,”’ said Sperling; 
“you eo | imagine these things. Come on or we shall 
perish. It is only a little way down the canon.” 

It was necessary to haul McKinnen along down the 
canon, as he persisted in declaring that he saw a horse 
and a dog. 

Next McKinnen declared that he saw a man but a lit- 
tle way off with a basket on his arm. 

“He is beckoning us to come to him,” he said. ‘Let 
us go. Heis a man sent to find us. He has in the 
basket something for us to eat.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Mr. Sperling; ‘there is no 
man there. ‘There is nothing at all.” 

“1 tell you that you are snow-blind. There is a man 
there with a basket, and he wants us to come to him.” 

“Come along,” cried Sperling; “there is no man, 
and we shall perish if we stop here.” 

“No,” said McKinnen; “‘we shall die if we don’t go 
to the man.” 

“You are a little flighty—a little out of your head,” 
said Sperling; “believe what I tell you and come on.” 

“T shall not goon. I see the man plainly enough. 
He has a basket on his arm, and motions for us to 
come tohim. If you can’t see him, you are either blind 
or crazy. I have as much right to my way as you 
have to yours, and I say, let us go to the man!” 

Sperling found it necessary to drag his companion 
away by force. Soon he became so much worse that 
he = en stop and talk to stumps and stones, telling 
them he was lost, and asking them to lead him out of 
the mountains. 

With infinite toil and trouble Mr. Sperling and his 
companion finally reached Troy’s ranch, near Mono 
Lake, and all their troubles were soon over. Mr. Troy 
was not at home, but his wife did all that any one 
could have done for the two men. McKinnen came 
out all right in mind after he had eaten and slept, but 
still thought he must have seen a horse and dog, and a 
man with a basket on his arm. 


And 
There muet 
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LOST BABIES. 

A reporter ina New York paper thus sketches one 
of his encounters with the little burden-bearing chil- 
dren who go wandering in the streets of the great cit- 
ies. The incident occurred last September, but if Sep- 
tember incidents of the sorrows of poverty out of 
doors are sad enough, winter time adds anguish to the 
tragedy : 

At the foot of the lamp-post at the junction of Park 
Row and Broadway sat a wan, despondent group. A 
oy little girl, not more than seven, held in her ragged 

ap a baby on whose pallid brow the seal of death 
seemed set. Just as the reporter reached them a po- 
liceman came along, and looking sharply at the group, 
exclaimed,— 

“Git out that!” 

‘Hold on, little one. Officer, you can ‘git’ yourself. 
Who are you, little girl?” 

“Me name’s Mary Koppinger, and I live in Jay 
Street, sir.”” 

“Brooklyn?” 

“Yes, sir. Me mudder’s sick, and I come over with 
the baby and I’ve lost me way.” 





tinue to do so. 


“How did you cross the ferry?” 








“TI dodged ’em, sir.”’ 

Here the baby ,ragged, dirty. began to cry. The little 
girl cuddled it to her breast and chirped awhile. 

“Baby seems sick.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you find the way home?” 

“No, sir.” 

Now no stage-driver would stop for the “likes of 
them,” and it was rather embarrassing. To call a 
coupé was absurd; so, taking the little child by the 
shoulder—both her arms were full of baby—the re. 
porter took her to the corner of Beekman Street and 
put her in a bobtail car. 

With two peaches in her pocket and a quarter in her 
grip the little matron almost smiled as she said “‘good- 
by,” but her sick and feeble charge cuddled closer as 
she slept, and off they went toward the City of Church- 
es. 
Of the million left, many, very many, are Mary Kop- 
pingers. Sick and in trouble, penniless and lost, they 
roam the streets, hungry and tired, until—well, what? 





PARROT AND CAT. 

A parrot that could talk anda cat that was hungry 
for bird-meat once had an encounter. The cat was put 
to flight by the loquacity of the parrot, and a charming 
French writer thus describes the scene. He says that 
a friend who was leaving home for a short time left in 
his charge her favorite parrot. The bird was lonely, 
and climbed to the top of his perch, and sat there roll- 
ing about in a scared way his eyes, which glittered like 
gilt nails, and twinkling over them the white mem- 
branes which served for eyelids. 


Madame Theophile, the cat, had never before encoun- 
tered a parrot, and the novelty awoke in her mind an 
evident astonishment. She sat regarding the bird with 
an air of profound meditation and putting together all 
the ideas of natural history which she had been able to 
collect during her excursions on the roofs or in the 
courtyard and garden. 

The shadows of her thoughts flitted across her 
changeful eyes, and it was not difficult to read the de. 
cision at which she finally arrived : 

“This is—decidedly—it is—a green chicken.” 

This conclusion reached, the cat jumped from the ta- 
ble which she had chosen as her observatory, and 
crouched in a corner of the room, her knees bent, her 
head lowered, her spine stiffened like that of the black 
panther in Gerome’s picture as it glares at the gazelles 
who are —- by the lake. 

The parrot followed each movement of the cat with 
feverish disquietude. His feathers bristled; he rattled 
his chain, raised one of his claws and exercised its tal- 
ons, while he whetted his beak on the edge of the feed- 
ing-cup. Instinct revealed to him that this was an en- 
emy who was plotting mischief. 

As for the eyes of the cat, they were riveted on the 
bird with a fascinated intensity, and said plainly as 
———— could speak, and in a language which the par- 
rot understood only too well 

“Green though he be, this 


” 


"chicken is without doubt 


to eat. 
While I watched this scene with interest, ready to in. 
terfere whenever it should seem necessary, Madame 
Theophile was imperceptibly drawing nearer to her 
prey. 

er pink nose quivered, her eyes were half-shut, her 
elastic claws projected and then disappeared again in 
their velvet sheaths, little shivers ran down her spine; 
she was like an epicure as he seats himself at table be- 
fore a dish of truffied chicken. 

Suddenly her back curved like a bow which is bent, 
and with one strong, elastic bound she alighted on the 
perch. 

The parrot, seeing his danger, remarked in a deep 
voice, low and solemn,— 

‘Hast thou breakfasted, Jacquet?” 

This remark created in the mind of the cat an evi- 
dent dismay. She took a sudden leap backward. A 
blast from a trumpet, a pile of plates crashing to the 
floor, a pistol shot close to the ear, could not have in- 
spired more sudden and giddy terror in an animal of 
her race. All her ornithological ideas were in one fell 
moment overturned. 

“And on what? On the roast beef of the king?” 
screamed the parrot. 

The face of the cat now said as distinctly as words, 
“This is not a bird; it isa gentleman! He speaks!” 


“When I on wine have feasted free, 
The tavern turns around with me,” 


cried the bird, in a tremendous voice, for he perceived 
that the alarm caused by his words was b‘s readiest 
means of defence. 

The cat cast a questioning glance towards me, and 
getting no reassurance in reply, took refuge under the 
bed, from which place of safety she could not be en- 
ticed for the remainder of that day. 
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JUST IN TIME. 

A member of an English exploring party in the 
Province of Yunnan, 8. W. China, telis the following 
story of a rather too close surprise from one of the 
fierce natives of the hills. The party were spending a 
week with the French missionary, the Abbe Ducrot, in 
the pleasant village of Ping-wan-chin, and were sur- 
veying, botanizing and geologizing in the surrounding 
region. ‘We had one day,” he says, “quite a danger- 
ous ‘sensation.’ We had been busy scrambling over 
rocks and collecting mineral, plant and animal speci- 
mens; and in the quiet of the afternoon, previous to 
starting for home, we rested for half an hour. 


“Dr. Roland had perched himself on a ledge of rock 
that overlooked a wide extent of country. After hav- 
ing made an outline of the hills and valleys that the 
view commanded, he was thoughtfully smoking, while 
‘Mandarin,’ a young Thibetan dog, had fallen asleep 
at his feet. 

“Not far off I was stretched at full length on a juni- 
per-bush watching the frantic efforts of a beetle with 
a burnished co’ per back to climb up a ~ lapel piece 
of rock, when I fancied [ heard a pebble fall. 

“Looking down into the little gully that separated me 
from the doctor, to my horror I saw a great mountain 
leopard within a few yards of him, and in the act of con- 
tracting its muscles to make a spring. 

“My tongue seemed to be paralyzed with fear, but 
before I could utter a word a little puff of smoke rose 
from the hillside not far away, accompanied with the 
report of a rifle, and the leopard rolled over, fatally 
wounded. 

“It was Tom, who, more careful than myself, had 
kept his gun loaded near his band, and who had man- 
aged just in time to send a bullet through the great 
cat’s skull. 

““You should have seen how the doctor and Mandarin 
started up, the one from reverie and the other from 
sleep, and how the latter barked and growled over the 
body of the leopard as if the whole credit of the per- 
formance belonged to him. Our chief came and shook 
Tom warmly by the hand, and I also grasped the dear 
fellow’s fist hard, with feelings of deep thankfulness 
for what he had done. : 

*The animal Tom had shot was a female, and a search 
of the neighborhood threw light on the boldness she 
had shown; for ina recess of the rocks, not many 
paces off, we-came upon three very young leopards 
whose lives the mother had evidently believed to be in 
danger. 

“We brought home the cubs, which were about the 
size of halfgrown kittens, and prettily marked; and 
M. Ducrot was to try the experiment of rearing them. 
We have not heard since what was their fate.”’ 
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In the man whose childhood has known caresses 
there is always a fibre of memory that can be touched 





by gentle issues, 








err Faw 





JAN. 11, 1883. 
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For the Companion. 


THE KITTENS’ FRIGHT. 


Little Kitty Cottontail ° 
Rubbed her sleepy eyes; 

Went out for a morning walk— 
Stared in wild surprise! 


“ Meaow!” cried Kitty Cottontail, 
To her sister calling, 

“Poppy, Poppy, let us hide! 
See! the sky is falling!” 


Cottontail and Poppy ran 

- Dow the yard together; 

Baby Jimbo met, and stopped 
To talk about the weather. 


“ Meaow!”’ said Kitty Cottontail; 
“‘ Meaow!”’ said Baby Jimbo; 
So they all ran on again, 
With their arms akimbo. 


Mother Tortoiseshell they met; 
‘What means this?” she cried, 
“Skies are falling!” answered they, 

“Come with us and hide!” 





Mother Tortoiseshell was wise, 
And her speech was slow; 
“Foolish little cats!’’ she said, 
“That is only snow!” 
Grace F. CooLipGE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BENTON GIRLS. 


Marian and I have done something dreadful, 
and we feel almost ashamed to go to school Mon- 
day morning, for fear some of the girls will hear 
about it and tease us. Marian feels the worst 
though, because she began it and I only helped. 

We were coming home from school Friday af- 
ternoon, and when we got round the corner she 
said in a sort of half-scared, half-proud way,— 

“Jane, I’ve invited the Benton girls to spend the 
afternoon with us to-morrow !”" 

I said, “O Marian, you haven’t!” And I 
couldn't believe she had, for they are the two 
new scholars and we didn’t hardly know them, 
only all the girls think they are splendid, be- 
cause last Wednesday when we had exercises 
they went up on the platform and sang a piece 
together. They have such polite manners it 
makes them seem proud, and they don’t play hard 
at recess like the rest of us, but walk around and 
smile a little sometimes. 

“I have invited them,” Marian said, “and they 
have promised to come.” 

Then we neither of us said anything for a min- 
ute or two, and I know we were both thinking the 
same thing,—what would Aunt Ann say ? 

You see Marian and I are cousins, and we board 
at Aunt Ann’s so as to go to school in that dis- 
trict, because it is such a good school. 

Aunt Ann is pretty old, and Aunt Maria isn’t 
quite so old, but she has headaches a good deal. 
They keep the front room shut up except when 
the minister calls, and they stay in the sitting- 
room by the fire. Marian and:I stay in there, too, 
to study and read and play, because our room up 
stairs is dreadfully cold this weather. 

By-and-by Marian said,— 

“TI hope Aunt Ann will bake to-morrow.” 

But I told her maybe the Benton girls wouldn’t 
stay to tea, if she only asked them to spend the 
afternoon and didn’t say anything about tea. 
Marian said she wasn’t sure herself. 

Then I asked her if she wasn’t going to tell 
Aunt Ann, and she wanted me to tell her, but I 
didn’t like to for fear Aunt Ann wouldn’t be glad. 
So we kept putting it off after we got into the 
house, and then when we had had supper the fire 
went down, and Aunt Ann sent us to bed early. 

We lay awake and talked though, and I asked 
Marian what made her invite the Benton girls. 
She said because they were so proud and so nice, 
and she wanted to be friends with them. Then 
she said she had five cents to spend, and I said I 
had three, and I would spend them, for I liked the 
Benton girls myself. But still we both felt a lit- 
tle frightened about their coming. 

Thenext morning when we got up it was cold 
and rainy. 

“I guess they won’t come,” I said to Marian, 
and she thought so, too, and so she put off telling 
Aunt Ann. 

But we watched to see whether any baking was 
to be done, hoping there would be something nice 

made. About the middle of the forenoon we heard 
Aunt Maria say,— 

“There's gingerbread enough for to-night, and 
cookies for to-morrow. I believe I won’t try to 
make anything more till Monday, my head aches 
so.” 

Marian and I looked at each other, for we knew 
the gingerbread was rather dry. But it was raining 
hard just then, and probably the Benton girls 
would not come. So we went to work on our les- 
sons for Monday, and kept busy till dinner-time. 

After dinner Marian said,— 

“Look, Jane!” 


And there was the sun trying to shine out | right into her pocket-book. Then I was so pleased 
through the clouds, but the streets were so mud- | 1 couldn't help whispering it to Marian, and she 
dy it didn’t seem as if any one could walk in them. | laughed. 
Aunt Maria sat in her rocking-chair knitting, and | That made Ada think something right away, 
Aunt Ann was at the table turning a sheet. Mar- | and she pulled out her change to count it, and 
ian and I stood by the window looking out. | then she made me take that cent. I felt perfectly 
All of a sudden two figures in waterproofs turned | silly. 
the street-corner, and came into our yard up the! Then we looked at pictures and played “hide 
path. | the handkerchief” till after dark. Five o'clock is 
It was the Benton girls! our tea-time, but the clock struck and Aunt Ann 
Marian ran to open the door. Aunt Maria asked | never moved to set the table. She was waiting for 
what the matter was, and I told her two of our | the Benton girls to go. 
schoolmates had come to see us. There wasn’t| At last she said,— 
time to say any more, for Marian was bringing | “‘Won't your folks be afraid to have you out so 
them in. | late ?” 
They said “‘good-afternoon” toeach one,and then} ‘Oh no!” said Margery, “papa is coming for 
we took their things and laid them on the bed in | us after tea.” 
Aunt Ann’s room. Both the sisters had on pretty | 


ribbon round the neck. And don’t you think, | ter and dried apple-sauce, and that gingerbread! 
Marian and I had never once thought to dress up, | My cheeks were so hot, I know I blushed, and 
so we had on our old school-delaines. And Mar- | Marian’s face was as red as fire. Then Aunt Ann 
ian’s is out at the elbow, but I saw her trying to | said,— 
sit so it wouldn’t show. “If we had known our little girls expected com- 
Margery Benton is the youngest and she didn’t | pany, we should have prepared something more.” 
say much, only looked at us through her long,| But the Benton girls are polite. They tasted of 
black eyelashes, but Ada talked, and answered | everything as if they thought it was nice, and 
real politely when Aunt Ann asked her what her | when their father came for them they said “good- 
father’s name was, and what place they lived in | night”’ to each one, as easily and prettily as grown 
before they moved here. folks. 
Pretty soon Marian said,— After they had gone Aunt Ann talked to us, and 











THE THREE WISE MEN. 
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stronger 
My gtoryd been longer 











So then Aunt Ann set the table, and called us | after Christmas were made festivals. 


i ri it down. All there was was bread and but- | of Twelfth Day. 
soft brown merinos, with some lace and scarlet | all to sit do answer in the letters indicated by the numbers. 


it 


“T’m going out a minute,” and she made a sign | 
for me to give her my three cents, so I did, and 
she put on her hood and went over to the store. | 
She had her five cents, too, and she spent the | 
whole for hickory nuts because she could get | 
more of them than anything else. | 
That was lucky, for it took us a good while to | 
crack them, and it made things seem more socia- | 
ble. We divided them all around, and Marian and | 
I picked ours out with pins, but we borrowed | 
Aunt Ann’s darning-needles for the Benton girls. 
By-and-by Marian said,— | 
“Have we come too early? Are you expecting | 
any of the other girls ?” 
I said ‘‘No,” and then it came over me that they | 
thought we were going to have a little party, and I | 
felt so uncomfortable I didn’t know what to do or 
say, and I was glad when just then Ada broke one 
of the darning-needles in a nut. 

She seemed to feel very bad about it, but Marian 
said,— 

“Oh! it isn’t any matter! it isn’t any matter at 
all!” 

But Ada said it was, and she should buy anoth- 
er. That’s just her proud way, you know. 

We tried to coax her not to, but when it was of 
no use, I offered to go for her because I knew the 
way to the store. So she took out her pocket- 
book and handed me a whole silver dollar to get 
it with. 

Then I remembered I had a cent left in my best 
dress-pocket up stairs, and I ran up and got it be- 
fore I went to the store. I bought the darning- 
needle with that cent, and then I got the dollar 
changed into small change, so Ada wouldn’t know 
but what I used her money. 

When I got home I gave her the change, and 





she was too polite to count it, so she slipped it | 


Aunt Maria helped her. They didn’t scold us, but 
oh dear! how we felt. Aunt Ann said if she had 
known she would have made fruit-cake and blanc- 
mange for us. But we had been little cowards, 
and had not known how to act, or what was due 
to our company or ourselves. 

And now we are so ashamed we don’t like to go 
to school Monday, for fear the Benton girls will 
tell. But Aunt Ann says, from what she has seen 
of them, she don’t think they will. And sometime 
she is going to ask them here again and have 
things very different. M. L. Brancu. 
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- Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
DEFINITIONS. 
By a law in the time of a certain king the twelve days 


This is the origin 
Who was the king? Read the 


1 a One. 

Se ....8 b A pack of hounds. 
em...8 ec I turn the head of a ship 
@qiz..4 towards the wind. 
e18.5 d Not far distant. 
f 196 e An old-fashioned contrac- 
g 20.7 tion of guide. 
A21..8 J Abbreviation of a certain 
$22...9 epic poem. 
4 23 - 10 g Suitable. 

mm. ~n A A king who was killed, 
2 eee 2 when he was drunk, by 
m2... 13 a servant. 
MN Weeeeees 14 i Fortitude. j Scofling. 


k& Dulness of mind or lassitude of body. 
@ Liable to be called to account. 
m A dye-wood named for the country that produces 
. n Contradictory. 
2. 
LINES AND ANGLES. 
In old England there was a curious custom of pre- 


senting each student at Queen’s College, Oxford, on 
New Year’s Day with the article referred to in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


I am a woman’s weapon, and 
Am often at a man’s command. 
I and my partner (we are two) 
Have much of the world’s work to do; 
From infants’ caps and bridal veils, 
To soldiers’ tents and ocean sails. 
We fit the hand and the machine, 
Favorite of peasant and of queen. 
But whatsoe’er we do, depend 
One has a point, and one an end. 
The words of presentation are found in the diagonal 


— of the figure, read in the order of the numbers. 
» 

. ae pe a 
2, 34. 
3, . BS a's 
4, oR ee ca 
5, Tm. 
6, MBM. 
q, & = ARE: -s 
8, ~ OH. « 
9, NB. 
10, - 19 20 


1, Temporary habitations. 
2, One drum made of copper and covered with parch- 
ment. 
3, A festival in honor of Bacchus. 
4, Acting at command. 
5, Having more than twenty stamens. 
e ¢, Author of a treatise on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ul. 
7, Verses that contain one syllable more than the or- 
dinary measures. 
8, A single inhabitant of the more southern part of a 
country. 
9, Existence without beginning or end. 
10, Existence without end. AunNT Lizzie. 


3. 
TENNYSON ACROSTIC. 

Select sixteen words of equal length, one from 
each quotation, and their initial letters in order will 
name a man to whom the Sth of January is dedi- 
cated, and about whom Tennyson has written a 
poem: ‘ 

Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 
Maud. 
Who never sold the truth to serve the hour. 
Ode on the Death of Wellington. 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Break, Break, Break. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And through the moss the ivies creep. 

The Lotus-Eaters. 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
Elaine. 
A man more pure and bold and just 
Was never born into the earth, 
To J. 8. 
Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to gold- 

en keys. Locksley Hall. 

Better not be at all than not to be noble. 

The Princess. 
We sleep and wake and sleep, 
But all things move. 
The Golden Year. 
Trust me not at all or all in all. 
Vivien. 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often mect me here. 
Sir Galahad. 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 

May he within himself make pure. 

Morte D’ Arthur. 
All precious things, discovered late, 





SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 


Our next-door neighbor, little Willie, awaken- 
ing one morning to find the ground covered with 
the first snow he ever remembered to have seen, 
exclaimed, “‘O mamma, see! The world is all 
tovered wiz flour. Did the angels sift it down?” 
To which his cousin, of about the same age, who 
was visiting there, made haste to reply, ‘‘Why, 
Willie! I soud snk you'd know better. Dat’s 
whitewash.” 


As a small boy put his skates on this winter for 
the first time, after two hours’ pretty hard work, 
he came bursting in, rosy with exercise and ex- 
citement, shouting, ‘“‘O mamma! it’s lots of fun, 
but there’s an awful sight of picking up about it.” 


“Mother!” cried Johnny, who was emptying a 
jug of milk, “I’ve found out what gave the jug 
its name!” 
| ‘What do you mean, Johnny ?” 
| ‘Why, don’t you hear what it says when the 
milk comes out? ‘Jug-jug-jug!"” 





To those that seek them issue forth. 
The Day-Dream. 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 
Deuth of the Old Year. 
I can but trust that good shall fall, 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 
In Memoriam. 
Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies. 
St. Agnes. 
HARTFORD. 





Conundrums. 


What article of clothing does Jay Gould most resem- 
ble? A stocking (stock king). 

Why may a man who has a painful corn upon each 
little toe always be called a landed proprietor? Be- 
cause whatever else he loser, he has always two acres 
(achers) left. 

Why do you always think of the letter M sooner than 
any other? It is first in mind. 

hat is the difference between the helmsman of a 
boat and a lady’s cloak? One is a mantilla and the 
other is a tiller man. 

What general helps a great many people to get on in 
the world? General Information. 

If aman should accost a ragamuflin on the street, 
| what musical instrument might he name? Hautboy 
| (Ho, boy !) Iris. 
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For the Companion. 
OUR HIGH-PRESSURE LIFE, 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie 


To see oursels as ithers see us 
It wad fra’ many an evil free us.” 


zie us, 


We all respond amen to these words of Burns; yet 
many of us would decline the gift if it must come by 
looking through another man’s spectacles. Still, the 
gift might do usa deal of good, even if we turned 
round and smashed the spectacles, as the Indian prince 
smashed the microscope that revealed animal life in the 
water he drank. At any rate, it is well for us to know 
what our distinguished visitor Herbert Spencer has 
said about our national overwork. He thus writes 

“Every where | have been struck with the number of 
faces which told in strong lines of the burdens that 
had to be been struck, 
large of gray-haired 
have 
gins to 
Moreover, 
themselves suffered from nervous collapse due to the 


borne. I have too, with the 


proportion men; and inquiries 
hair be- 
with us. 


have met men who have 


brought out the fact that with you the 


turn some ten years earlier than 


in every circle I 


stress of business, or named friends who had either 
killed themscives with overwork, or had been perma- 
nently incapacitated, or had wasted long periods in en 
deavors to recover health. 

“I do but echo the opinion of all observant persons I 
have spoken to, that immense injury is being done by 
this high-pressure life—the physique is being under- 
mined.” 
in children and entail on them far more of ill than 
great fortunes yield them of good.”’ 

We cannot add anything tothe weight of the above 
from so profound a student of life. We simply en 
dorse it, and appeal to every thoughtful person to veri- 
fy in his own observations its exact truth. But what 
is to be the end? Is the American race to prove itself 
a piece of aplendid machinery worn out by its own 
momentum ? 


He adds, ‘Damaged constitutions reappear 


— 


DISCOMFORTS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 

Not the among the trials incident to travelling 
in Africa is the sultry, humid atmosphere which makes 
it an effort to breathe. Guns, knives, and every in- 
strument of iron are covered with rust, and the travel- 


least 


ler himself becomes the victim of permanent dysentery. 
Often the explorer is obliged to hew his way through 
the thick under 
will be passed in cutting out a mile of road. 
The 


as to bring darkness 


rrowth, with hatchet and sickle. Hours 
Tempests 
eatch him unawares. rain falls in sheets, and the 


clouds are so dense at midday 
of 


His guides strike for 


The native chiefs levy toll on him for the privilege 
passing through their country. 
higher wages and, 
land. If he appeals for protection to some powerful 
chief, the ras 


if refused, leave him in an unknown 


al may give it, but he will demand a large 


present. Two Portuguese explorers tell how they were 
to whom they had 


appealed for deliverance from a mob of savages 


dealt with by an avaricious chief, 


The savages had demanded a large amount of cotton 
cloth, the principal currency of Africa, and, being re- 
fused, they followed the travellers for days, threaten. 
ing an attack. One day the explorers camped near a 
hamlet and their foes surrounded them. Suddenly an 
old noble issued from one of the huts, saying,— 

“Lam chief. Who are you?) Whence do you come? 
Who are these people surrounding you 

The travellers explained and told him that these ne 
groes nad followed them for days, demanding twenty 
pieces of cloth. 





“Fear nothing,” said the chief. “I will decide every- 
thing.” 
He called upon the mob to come up, berating them 


as “thieves, rogues and villains.’”” He listened to their 
demands and the travellers’ explanations. At last he 
forced them to modify their demand to ten pieces. 

“Ten be it,” said the explorers, thanking the ‘chief 
in their hearts for his valuable service. A bale was 
opened, and the ten pieces counted out to the mob, who 

at once marched off. 

“Now hand over the other ten pieces to me, 
the impartial judge, 
had to do it. 


” said 
holding out his hand—and they 
~ 
A PERSONAL QUESTION, 
There is such a thing as being too abrupt, as the fol- 


the adventure. 





“Well,” he replied, deliberately, “Tl take some 


| lamb and some mutton chops and some roast beef and 
sume spring chicken and some cold tougue and’”’— 


Here he turned full on the waiter and asked sudden- 
ly, ‘‘How’s your liver? hot or cold?” 

It was too bad, but it probavly taught the girl a les- 
son in enunciation. It was some time before the girl 
recovered herself sufliciently to wait on that hungry 
traveller. 


> 
AND WILD DOG. 


DOG 
An enterprising traveller 
the wild dogs of Mexico, and their hatred of domes 
ticated animals of their race, gives an 
their sanguinary propensity. 
saw torn to shreds,’’ he says, “was a Mexican butcher 
dog that bad followed us across the Bolson de Mapimi, 
the rocky plateau between the plain of Durango and 
the valley of the Rio Grande. 


“The brute got little but abuse, I am sorry to say, 
but he followed us with the resignation of a martyr. 
One day when we were passing the edge of a ravine, 
we saw, forty feet below the road, a swarm of ‘tramp’ 
dogs devouring the carcass of a dead mule. 

As we stood looking down at them they leered at 
us with their savage eyes, but went on with their eat- 
ing, till suddenly some thing seemed to excite them and 
turning around, I saw the mastiff, standing at the very 
edge, gazing down with a sort of pensive interest. 

eAt that moment a heartless muleteer approached 
him from behind, and gave him a push that sent him 
heels over head into the gully, landing him plump in | 
the midst of his gaunt, wild brethren. 

“The unlucky brute picked himself up, and stood | 
rigidly still, facing the ‘tramps,’ 
every direction, but now gathered around him with | 
ominous looks. 

“They approached within ten or twelve yards, and 
then came to a halt, watching the intruder with a stead- 
fast gaze, silently, and with a gradual contraction of 
their haunches like panthers crouching for a spring. 

“There was a moment of suspense, and then the 
whole pack leaped upon him, and two seconds after 
the sound of cracking bones announced the end of the 
unequal struggle. ‘Three of the big tramp-dogs did 
most of the killing, but at once all the rest laid hold, 
and in less time than it takes me to write the words, 
they had literally torn him in pieces, with a fury and 
rage of destructiveness which plainly showed that hun- 
ger had nothing to do with their motives. 

“It was evidently an act of revenge, provoked proxi- 
mately by the mastiff’s unceremonious intrusion into 
their midst, but chiefly, without doubt, by the odium 
invidie, the pariah’s deep-seated and long-cherished 
hatred of the privileged caste whose representative 
had bearded them in their den.’”’-—Oswald’s Sketches. 

—— 
TOO NEAR FOR COMFORT. 

The late Mr. Thurlow Weed was a brave man; but 
there is one instance in which he did not exactly “beard 
the lion in his den,” but lay down in it unawares, and 
found it wise to remain unrecognized. During the 
anti-Masonry excitement, when he was in pursuit of 
Morgan’s abductors, Mr. Weed arrived at Lockport, 
N. Y., late one night, and went to the only hotel. 


As court was being held in Lockport at the time, the 
tavern was, of course, overcrowded, and the landlord 
was compelled to place him in a room which was al. 
ready occupied by three other men. 

‘hé apartment was dark when he entered it, and 
without undressing, he lay down upon the sofa. The 
other occupants of the room, awakened by his advent 
among them, began talking as they lay there in the 
dark. The conversation naturally drifted around to 
Masonry. ‘Two of the three proved to be Masons, and 
Mr. Weed enjoyed the felicity of lying close beside a 
pair of bitter enemies. 

They were abusing their opponents in good set 
te rms, and Mr. Weed’s nz ime did not escape them. 

‘Among the big rascals,” said one of the men, “is 
that fellow Thurlow Weed; and the only difference be- 
tween him and his companions is that he’s a bigger 
rascal than they are. 

“*Yes,” rejoined the other, “and I know some fellows 
who would like to be made aware of his whereabouts. 
They would make short work of him.” 

“Fancy my feelings,” said Mr. Weed, in describing 
“You may depend that my repose that 
uight was not of the most complete and restful charac- 
ter. And you may also be sure that | was up and out 
of that town in the morning before it was quite light 
enough to show my bed-fellows how easy it would be 
to let their friends know just where to lay their bands 
on that big rascal Weed.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

os a 
MARRIED LIFE IN TURKEY. 

The Turk is commonly believed to be a sort of Blue- 
beard; but a writer in London Society says that it is 
not so, and that polygamy is the exception rather than 
the rule, as it is restricted to the wealthy classes. Mem 
bers of the latter, however, often have four wives and 
a large number of concubines. In points of etiquette, 
at least, the husband is the subject of many small tyr 
annies. 

He must have no acquaintance with women other 
than those of his own harem, and should he observe 
slippers outside the harem-door, he knows that ladies 
are visiting, and he therefore cannot enter. Then 
again, if perchance he strolls through the bazar, there 
must be no recognition of his own women, though they 
may be throwing away his money right and left on silks 
and jewels. 

European ladies are the objects of much attention 
and curiosity on the part of the women of the harem. 
A young English lady, seventeen years old, of great 
personal attractions, some time since visited a harem 
accompanied by her mother and friends. The women 
questioned her, and would not believe that she had no 
children or even a husband. One of the wives, who 
took a great fancy to her, threw ber arms around her 
neck and entreated her to stay with them forever. She 
could have any husband she liked, and was even so kind 
as to specially recommend her own, adding at the same 
time that she was sure that he would soon want another 
wife, and that she, the real wife, would much rather it 
was this nice English girl, then there would always be 
the pleasure of having her as a friend and companion. 
Here was a most decided offer. <A firm refusal, how- 
ever, of these honors caused much disappointment. 


>—_—_——_ 
A WAGGISH JUDGE. 
A genial old gentleman welates the following remin. 
when residing at Fort 
Gibson on the Mississippi River: 


iscences of his younger days, 


A great deal of litigation was going on there about 
that time, and it was not always an easy matter to ob- 
tain a jury. One day | was summoned to act in that 
capacity, and repaired to court to get excused. 

On my name being called, | informed His Honor the 
judge that I was not a freeholder, and therefore not 
qualified to serve. 

“Where do you live? 

“T am stopping for the time being at this place.” 

“You board at the hotel, I presume?” 

“LT take my meals there, but ; have rooms at another 


lowing incident shows 
part of the town, where 1 loads 
A gruff looking traveller entered a hotel in Calliope ‘So you keep bachelor’s hi ul? 
out West, and seated himsclf at a table. A spruce “Yea, sir. 
waiter-girl came up behind his chair and rattled some. “Tow long have you lives 1 in that manner?” 
thing to thi s effect, “Willhavlamutchpsrstfeespring- | ‘(bout six mont he 
ee" bd | think you are » qualified,” gravely remarked the 
l r, and possibly from long | judge, “for 11 never Known aman to keep bache- 
ible to interpret the gibb ~ &, into the | lor’s hall the hee ng at of time you name who had not dirt 


ractice V 
practice “Will vou have lamb, mutton chops, roast 


beef, spring chicken, cold tongue, or liver?” 


enough in his room to make him a freeholder. The 


court does not excuse you.” 





and naturalist, describing 


instance of 
“The only animal I ever 


who had scattered in| 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


@eusion and Colds.— 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc., 
BROWN 
Price 25 cents. 


Those who are suffering from 
should try 
‘Ss BRONCHIAL TROCHES. Sold only in boxes. 

[Adv, 
———_o——__—— 

There is nothing s : simple and perfect for coloring 
as Diamond Dyes. Ask druggists. For carpet rags are 
better and Cheaper than other dye-stuffs [Adv 

+ 

Don’t Die in the House. 

out rats, mice, flies, roaches, bed-bugs. 
——— 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor, for dressing the hair and pro- 

moting its growth, an indispensable toilet article. [Adv. 


N 

oh 

year’s Cte to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, or 
bUR CONTINENT for $4.50, Club rates wiih all other 
gow (Lif by —. 15 cents postage on the book.) 
J R. ANDERSON, 55 Chambers Street, New York. 


G RAND HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 
DEMOREST’S MONTIILY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 

Filled with attractions worth many times the price; in- 
cluding stories, poems, and vil and steel pictures of great 
artistic merit, and many other useful and attractive fea- 
tures. Single copies, 20 cape yearly, $2. Now is the 
time to subscribe. For sale everywhere, or address 
W.JENNINGS DEMOREST. 17 Kast Mth-st., New York, 


“Rough on Rats” clears 
li cents. (Adv, 








ARION HARLAND’S LATEST AND 
greatest book, “EVE’S DAUGHTERS,” (published 
2.0,) furnished for immediate orders with one 






























Vv Ly her a y iiemniinanet pages, 
a Colored Plate in ~~ ry number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1. ear ve Copie s for $5.00. Speci- 
men Numbers sent ice 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cts, 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, Hw. ¥. 


GOLe 
PENs.- 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadw ay, Hew west. 
Send for Price Li 
Our Goods are sold by /t~ dealers. 
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PRIC CEL, 





Ww inl be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers 

of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 

pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate deser iptions and 

valuable directions for planting 1500 varieties of Vegeta- 

ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit Trees, ete. Invalua- 

ble to all, cope to Market Gardeners. Send for it! 
. FERRY & C O., | Detroit, Mich. 


THURBERS'’ 
PURE 














EXTRACTS 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors. 

We have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it 
in charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish 
the consumer with an assortment of FLAVORS and 
EXTRACTS which cannot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 

If you cannot procure Thurbers’ Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 
Le 












Jan. 30, 
Your 

ato Parer 
came safe to 
me. I have 
tried it and 
like it very 


much. It 
does all youg 
elaim for it, 
evento clean 
the eyes of 
the potatoes. 





Yours, &c., ELLIOT ‘Winclnsenn. 
CEDAR FALLS, Lowa, Jan, 28, 1882. I have used the 
Potato Parer ever since it came; we like it. My boy six 
years old can run it. We take the potatoes out of the cel- 
lar and pare them dirt and all. Yours, B. THROPE, JR. 
WARREN, ILL., Jan 1882. From wife to cook. allare 
more tian pleased with the Potato Parer, and declare it 
one of the most use ful articles in the kitchen. Lam sure 
that with potatoes at 75 cts. per bushel it will pay for itself 
in sixty days in potatoes saved, to say nothing of time 
saved, ours, &c., WALTER STICKNEY. 
CLINTON CORNERS, N, Y., Jan. 26, 1882. The Potato 
Parer received. Weare pleased with it. Itsaves time and 
pares the potatoes much thinser than can be done by 
hand. Yours, (. G. TOUSEY. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on rece ipt of $1.00. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers 


KIDNEY -WORT 


HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE 


A SURE CURE 


For all Diseases of the Kidneys and 


LIV Hk 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and in- 
action, stimulating the healthy secretion of the 
Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free condition, 
effecting its regular discharge. 

Ifyou are suffering from malaria, 

Malaria. have the chills, are bilious, dys- 

peptic. or constipated, use Kidney-Wort to re- 
jeve and cure you. 

In the Spring, to cleanse the Sy vstem, every one 
should take a thorough course of it. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. PRICE $1. 


KIDNEY -WORT 











TRADE] | 
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Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
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JAN. 11, 1883. 





FOR CLEANING AND SCOURING SHOULD BE 
USED BY EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
ALL GROCERS KEEP IT. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 


For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
> BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


t?~ Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and weer Cough. Sold by all druggists. 
4 TTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


























MEDAL 
PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 
For coonine pusroses. is parrer than LARD, 
LY EQUAL js UTTER and COSTS 
MUCH ‘tgs than aie. 
One Pound of Olive Butter will do the 
ork of Two Pounds of Lard. 

TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















THE 


GOOD NEWs 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELE- 
BRATED TEAS and Ore 
and secure a ory MOSS- 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND TE 
SET (4 pieces), our own importation. One of these 
beautiful China Tea given away to the party sendin 
aclub for $25. This | is te greatest inducement ever 0 
fered. Send in your orders, and enjoy a cup of G¢ 20D 
TEA or COFF EE. and at the same tine procure a HAN D- 
SOME C y ge ky SET. No humbug. Good Teas, ‘30c., 
35e. and 4c. cellent Teas, . and 60c., and 

very best from. ‘ie. to % When ordering, be sure and 
mention what kind x ‘Teas you want—whether Oolong, 
Mixed, Japan, Imperi foung Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
English Break fast. re the oldest and largest Tea 
Company in the busin The reputation of our house 
requires no commen 

For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 VESEY ST. NEW YORK. 


JAMES PYLE'S 


E 


THE BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING » BLEACHING 


IN HARD OF SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and give universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


GREATAMERICAN 
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JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


Ia PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps and other Goods, 
Circulars free. TheG.A.HARPERM F'GCO. Detroit,Mich, 




















